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SOME PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF MORALE 


BY R. NEVITT SANFORD ann HERBERT S. CONRAD * 


University of California 


INTRODUCTION 


. ORALE” is rightly considered one of the nation’s most precious 

M assets. But “morale” is not an asset per se: it is of value 
only insofar as it facilitates or promotes favorable action—both by 
the individual himself and by others with whom the individual 
comes in contact. Good morale, then, may be viewed as a pre 
requisite to, and a part of, good citizenship. Some empirical evi- 
dence favorable to such a view of morale is presented in a recent 
study in England by Vernon (2). 

The orientation of the present paper is not, however, toward the 
citizenship-aspects of morale; but principally toward the basic 
psychosocial origins of morale. For immediate, direct control of 
morale, certain superficial and ephemeral factors (such as propa- 
ganda, the role of leaders, the peculiarities of the immediate emer- 
gency, etc.) are doubtless of major practical importance. But for 
long-time, dependable effects—effects which will not be upset by 
every passing rumor, argument, and circumstance—control resting 
on a deeper understanding of the roots of morale seems essential. 

The development of such a deeper understanding requires atten- 
tion to the individual as such. Hitherto, most investigations have 
concentrated attention on the individual’s sociological or “group- 
membership” qualities (such as sex, social status, religious afhilia- 
tion, etc.). Such factors, while of importance, are not in themselves 
sufficient for adequate understanding. An adequate approach 
must, we think, be more personal and more profound; it must 
consider not only the particular cultural situation and the indi- 
vidual’s group-membership, but also the individual’s past experi- 
ences, his attitudes, his repressions, his present goals, etc. To study 
some such factors in their relation to morale is the primary purpose 
of the present research. 


* We wish to acknowledge the help of Dr. Edwin E. Ghiselli in planning the research and 
in preparing some of the material. We are indebted to Mr. Oliver Trolson for preparation 
if the graphs, and to Dr. Warner Brown, Martin B. Loeb, and Oliver Trolson for helpful 

iggestions and valuable criticisms. 
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For the measurement of “morale,” the present study has made 
use of Harding’s “Scale for Measuring Civilian Morale” (1). Both 
as a necessary technical consideration and for its intrinsic interest 
the present report will include some data on the reliability and 


homogeneity of this scale. 


Tue ScaLeE FoR MEASUREMENT OF “MorALE” 


“Morale” does not, of course, exist uniformly or in vacuo; it 
varies from time to time, from group to group, and within the 
same person from situation to situation. As mentioned above, the 
morale scale applied in the present study is that developed by 
Harding; the issue about which this scale has been constructed is 
“what is usually called ‘national defense’” (1,107). The items of 
the scale are twenty in number, classified (on the basis of statistical 
analysis) into four “clusters” named confidence, tolerance, realism, 


and idealism. 


The confidence items (eight in number) represent “essentially a conservative 
attitude, one of acceptance and belief in existing American institutions. Its opposite 
is cynicism” (1, 103). The tolerance items (five in number) are considered to 
represent “essentially a liberal attitude, one which forbids factionalism and the 
setting up of scapegoats within this country.” The realism items (four in number) 
“refer to the attitude of realism as opposed to wishful thinking.” The idealism 
items (three in number) express “an attitude of assertive idealism in international 
affairs.” 


In the present report, we have made use of scores based on the 
total scale and the confidence subscale; the nature of the different 
categories, and of the scale-as-a-whole, can be best appreciated from 
an examination of illustrative items from each category:’ 


Item 7. Would you favor changing to a different form of government in this 
country if it would promise you more in the way of a job? (Confidence) 

Item 11. In spite of what the cynics tell us, there is such a thing as a just war. 
(Confidence) 

Item 10. We should suppress all reactionary forces in the United States. 
(Tolerance ) 

Item 17. Labor unions should be suppressed during the present national 
emergency. (Tolerance) 

Item 1. Within the next six months the United States will be compietely safe 
from attack by any forcign power. (Realism) 

Item 3. The United States has now the best equipped army in the world. 


(Realism ) 


1 The question put by each item is answered by the subject’s underscoring one of the 
following: YES! yes uncertain no NO! Within each item, the answer indicative of highest 
morale is scored 5, the answer indicative of lowest morale is scored 1. Consult reference 1, 


p. 107. 
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Item 4. Americans should increase vigorously their efforts to propagandize in 
South America for the democratic ideal. (/dealism) 

Item 20. In a peace conference after the present war the United States should 
take the lead in proposing conditions for a democratic world order. (Idealism) 


It should be added that the Harding morale scale was prepared 
(and applied in the present investigation) prior to December 7, 
1941, the date of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Neither 
Harding nor the present writers consider the scale to be without 
certain shortcomings or faults (some of which may be suggested by 
the illustrative items above); but the scale was considered to have 
merits sufficient for use in the present study. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Preceding the morale scale described above, and attached thereto, 
was a lengthy mimeographed Questionnaire.” This questionnaire 
included a considerable variety of items which—on one theory or 
another—were considered as possibly related to morale. 


The questionnaire is presented in full below. Items marked by an asterisk are 
discussed in the present paper. Items marked by a dagger (+) were investigated 
to the extent of ascertaining the mean difference between groups; the differences 
found, however, were too small to justify discussion or elaboration. (The possi- 
bility, of course, remains that these items might prove significant if considered in 
relation to other information.) Items marked with a small zero have not yet been 
studied, either because these items did not appear promising, or because they did 
not lend themselves readily to quantitative analysis. It may be noticed that some 
of these “small zero” items are similar or rejated to others in the Questionnaire for 
which statistical analysis has been carried out. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


. t Date of birth * Place of birth (State or Foreign Country) 
° Race (or National Extraction) 


. * Do you live in the country , small town 
. ° Occupation of father ’ mother 


. t How often do you attend church? Often Seldom 

. tAre you a Freshman Sophomore Junior 

. * What is your field of concentration, or major, in college?.. 
you like it? Yes 


2 Prepared by R. N. Sanford, with the assistance of E. E. Ghiselli. It will be recognized 
that a few of the Questionnaire items have appeared in various published personality 
inventories. 
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10. * Are your parents in sympathy with your choice? 

11. * What is your grade point average (check one) ? 
less than r.o (less than a C average) ....2.0 (B average) 
1.0 (C average) .eeeee2e3 (B+ average) 
1.3 (C+ average) seeceede7 (A average) 
1.7 (B— average) .o (A average) 


12. ° Best subject in college 
13. ° What vocation are you intending to follow 
14. tDo you feel that you are getting what you want out of college? Yes...... 
Don’t know 
your favorite amusement? . ° Extra-curricular activity? 


? 


Yes + Honor 
society? 
17. tAt which of the following things are you best? Mechanical things...... : 
artistic or literary , logic and argument 


*How many children 


19. ° Give the names of great men and women, living or dead, whom you admire 
the most. 


21. * Which of the following things would afford you the greatest happiness? 
them in order. 
Make a lot of money. 
Have many friends. 
.Be a person of influence. 
Perform some service for mankind. 
Be an authority in some field of knowledge. 
.Create a lasting work of art or literature. 


°°? 
aoee 


23. t Do you enjoy dates with members of the opposite sex? Yes...... 

+ Do you have as many dates as you would like? Yes...... 
24. t Would you rather work on your own , or for some worthy superior?. . . 
25. t Have the relations of your parents always been harmonious? 


26. t Which of your parents has been your favorite? Father Mother 
27. “ What has been the dominant attitude of your parents toward you? (Check 
as many as you want for each parent) 


Father Mother Father Mother 


Oversolicitous oa Possessive 
Affectionate Nagging 
Domineering ...  Amxious 
Companionable Indifferent 


28. + Which of your parents has influenced you the most? Father Mother 

29. * Which of your parents do you most resemble? + In appearance: Father 
Mother *In temperament: Father. Mother 

30. t Which parent set the standards for your family and was considered the first 
authority? Father Mother 


aS 
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+ Whose discipline was most effective, your father’s or your mother’s? 
Father Mother 

t Whose discipline did you fear the most? Father. . Mother... 

° Who was your parents’ favorite child? Younger brother......, younger 
sister , older brother , older sister......, myself....... 

t Did you have a happy childhood? Yes No 

* Someone tries to push ahead of you in line. You have been waiting for some 
time, and can’t wait much longer. Suppose the intruder is the same sex as 


yourself, do you usuaily remonstrate with the intruder , ‘look daggers’ 
at the intruder or make clearly audible comments to your neighbor 
decide not to wait and go away , do nothing. 

t Do you ever wish that you were different than you are? Yes 

+ If you feel a person is dictatorial and domineering, do you as a rule make it 


a point to avoid him? Yes...... 
+t Do people expect too much from you? Yes...... N 
+ When you were 10 or 12 years old, were you the “goat” for your playmates 
(e.g., in playing war would they force you to fight on the unpopular side?) 
Usually yes...... , occasionally never 
. ¢Do you earn all or part of your college expenses? 
° During how many of your grammar school years was your room teacher a 


3. ¢ Do you ever stay out of games because you are afraid you might lose if you 
play? Yes 
+tIs your health generally good at present? Yes...... No. 
. t Have you had a serious illness during the last year? Yes 
+ Do you like to be by yourself a great deal? (check one) 
.....Most often enjoy being by myself. 
....Prefer not to have others about. 
Like to be with others about half the time 
Am seldom alone. 
Hate ever to be alone. 
47. t Are you always having bad luck? Yes.. 
48. * Some people seem to have been born lucky, and the luckiest of all are those 
born (Rank all of these in order, making the luckiest 1, the next luckiest 2, 


a large family ....++The youngest in a family 
a rich family .. The oldest in a family 
a famous family .....-A boy 
a socially prominent Good looking or beautiful 
family ......With lots of brains. 
49. * In earlier times, people caught trying to rebel against their ruler were some 
times given a choice of: 
Being imprisoned for life .Being given a chance to commit 
Being hung suicide 
... Being banished from family ......Having their ears cut off 
and country 
Supposing you were faced with such a choice, what would you choose? 
Rank these in order, making your first choice 1, your second 2, etc. 
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51. t Do you feel that people do not understand you? Yes.... No....... 
52. tls it hard for you to calm down after being angry? Yes...... Patsces 
53. * The following are things which you sometimes see people do. Most cf us 
dislike all of these things, but we dislike some of them more than others. 
Place the number i in front of the thing that you most dislike to see people 
do, the number 2 in front of the thing you dislike next most, etc., until you 
have ranked all of the items. 
saoceul Always trying to give advice or tell you what to do. 
seneds Always prying into other people’s business. 
aenwae Boasting, showing off, always trying to be the center of the stage. 
soatne Being stingy. 
sain Being a “cry-baby.” 
eee Being mean, teasing, bothering people, always trying to get the other 
fellow’s goat. 
entaes Being sloppy or dirty, not bathing often enough. 
ssaned Being greedy, always trying to get the biggest share. 
jaeeen Afraid of getting hurt. 
TP Thinking he’s too good for other people, being stuck up. 


SAMPLE AND APMINISTRATION 


The Morale Scale, together with the Questionnaire, was adminis- 
tered to 100 men and 173 women in an upper-division course on 
Mental Deficiency, at the University of California (Berkeley). In 
general, the present study is restricted to the sample of men, though 
results from the women are occasionally also included. (The 
morale scores for the women were somewhat less reliable, statisti- 
cally, than for the men; and also seemed more difficult to interpret. 
Apparently the items of the Harding Morale Scale—which was 
validated exclusively on males—are less directly pertinent for 
women.) The date of administration of the questionnaire and scale 
was December 4, 1941—three days before the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 


RESULTS 


Correlates of Morale 

In interpreting the results to be presented below, it must be 
remembered that the Harding Morale Scale was constructed with 
the issue of “national defense” in mind. The task of “national 
defense” was broadly construed as “the preservation of the sov- 
ereignty of the present American government . . . and the con- 
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tinued effective functioning of that government to promote the 
interests of its citizens at home and abroad.” It was further 
assumed that “the continued sovereignty and effective functioning 
of the American government are threatened . . . by foreign 
powers” (1, zor). Our own impression is that those who scored 
highest on the morale scale were liberals in politics who relatively 
early became awakened to the dangers of Nazism and were inter- 
ventionists in their sentiments. 

Results in the present paper will be restricted principally to mean 
differences between groups, and to examination of extreme groups 
in scatter-diagrams. (Studies of individual cases will be presented 
in a subsequent article.) Unless otherwise specified, all the results 
pertain to the sample of men only. 

Mean differences between various groups are presented in Table tr. 


TABLE 1 


AvERAGE Moraes Scores For Various Groups 





Group | n | MEAN S.D. 
Catholic 15 | 66.4 | 13.6 
Jewish 3 75.8 | 6.8 
Protestant 70-9 | 7.2 
Foreign-born 144 | 73-1 10.4 
Native-born 86 | 70.5 | 9-3 
Non-church members | 43 | 72.4 7.5 
~ | J 
Church members 53 69.2 10.1 
County dwellers 8 | 66.6 10.7 
City dwellers 73 70.7 8.7 
Small-town dwellers 19 | 73.6 8.7 
Grade B+ or better 42 | 69.0 10.6 
Grade B— or worse 57 | 72.2 7.9 

} 

Men 100 | 71.0 9.5 
Women ive | | weee 7-90 
Harding’s “high-morale” group 44 | 86.0 
Harding’s “low-morale” (Boston Common group) 32 63.0 








The largest group-difference occurs between members of different 
religions. Catholics earn an average morale score about one full 
standard deviation below that for Jews; furthermore, the Catholics 
present a very heterogeneous picture (S.D.—13.6) as compared 
with the Jews (S.D.—only 6.8). This suggests that while Catholi- 
cism leads to low scores on the Harding morale scale, there must 
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be a fair number of Catholics who have resisted or escaped the 
more typical Catholic frame of mind. The comparatively high 
morale of the Jewish group is perhaps accountable by the greater 
“liberal” drive of Jewish students, and their stronger anti-Hitler 
spirit. In this connection, it is interesting to note that non-church 
members have, on the average, slightly higher morale scores than 
church members; and foreign-born slightly higher than native-born. 
The differences are not statistically reliable; but this may be inter- 
preted as due to the influence of many other competing factors 
rather than to the invalidity of the differences as found. 

Referring again to Table 1, country dwellers are found to earn 
lower morale. scores than city dwellers, and city dwellers lower 
than the small-town. These differences seem to be in line with the 
greater isolationist spirit of the rural districts (prior to Pearl Harbor) 
and the supposed cynicism of the large city; but no doubt other 
factors are also at work. Men and women are, on the average, 
equal in morale scores, though the men are somewhat more 
variable: does this express the traditionally greater “forcefulness” of 
the male (either pro or con) in the realm of political affairs? It is 
interesting to note that students with grade-average at “B+-” or 
above have /ower morale than students with grade-average at “B—” 
or below. One reason for this might be that the superior students 
are here expressing their greater skepticism and critical spirit, their 
keener realization of the shortcomings of the present social order 
and of the so-called “democracies.” Pertinent in this connection is 
the finding by P. E. Vernon (2), in a study of war attitudes among 
English adults, that the well-educated adults more often subscribe 
to critical or negative attitudes than do adults with inferior 
education. 

For comparative purposes, the mean morale scores of Harding’s “high-morale” 
group and his “low-morale” group are listed at the bottom of Table 1; it will be 
seen that our group falls somewhat nearer the “low-morale” than the “high- 
morale” standardization-sample. This is very likely due to the lower validity of 
Harding’s “low-morale” group—which Harding himself has described as possibly 


constituting (with respect to morale) “a fairly representative sample of the general 
population” (1, 708). 


Turning to an item that is more distinctly personal (and again 
restricting the analysis to men), we may note that the Aigher the 
student’s preference for being born in a “socially prominent family,” 
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the lower his morale score, on the average. (See Figure 1, and 
item 48 of the Questionnaire.) This result is in accord with a 
suggestion gleaned from similar (though less regular or clear-cut) 
results on other items; namely, that a superficial, frothy attitude— 
an attitude which places high values on the purely conventional or 
the “here and now”—or an attitude which may be described as 
lacking depth, solidity, and dependence on inner resources—is 
associated, on the average, with low scores on the present morale 
scale. 
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Pic. 1. RELATION BETWEEN RANK FoR “SociaALLy ProMINENT FAMILY” AND 
AveraGE Morace Scort 


Interesting results were also obtained from item 49 of the Ques- 
tionnaire, relating to preference for varying kinds of punishment. 
It may be noted first that those more willing to accept the opportu- 
nity for suicide as their punishment have somewhat higher morale 
(see Table 2). One hypothesis to explain this result would vu 


TABLE 2 


Cuoice oF PUNISHMENT IN RELATION TO MoraLe (MEN) 


RANK-ORDER 
PUNISHMENT OF 
PREFERENCI 


Being given a chance to commit suicide 


Having your ears cut off 





* 4 cases only, mean morale score 71.7. 
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that the contemplation of suicide requires a certain “character” or 
personality-structure, at the least a desire to be the master of one’s 
fate, and that this type of personality integration tends to favor 
high morale.* Turning to the second form of punishment (“having 
your ears cut off”), it may be pointed out that this somewhat 
arresting item was included with the thought that the attitudes of 
some people toward war are strongly influenced by their own sado- 
masochistic fantasies. The hypothesis was that those who were 
rendered most squeamish by this vivid reference to mutilation, 
that is, who considered it the worst punishment of all, would have 
the lowest morale score. Actually, the function is curvilinear— 
evidence, it seems, that a strong reaction to the item, regardless of 
direction, is associated with the lower morale scores. A further 
argument would be that rejection of this form of punishment is an 
expression of vanity, a characteristic that does not seem to favor 
high morale. This might account for the lower morale scores of 
some of the individuals who gave the present form of punishment 
last place. 

A third approach to the problem of the personality-correlates of 
morale has been to prepare complete scatter-ciagrams, paying spe- 
cial attention to the extremes. In these scatter-diagrams, we have, 
for the ten top-scoring and ten bottom-scoring individuals, substi- 
tuted case numbers for tally-marks; the case number for each such 
extreme individual is encircled in the scatter-diagrams (cf. Fig- 
ures 2-5). Although, for the cases around the middle, appreciable 
trends are not observable in the scatter-diagrams, interesting obser- 
vations may be made with regard to differences between the 
extreme groups. Figure 2, for example, charts the relation between 
the individual’s ranking of “Make a lot of money” (item 21 of the 
Questionnaire) and total morale score. The frequency distribution 
of ranks for the top-ten cases in morale (labeled f** in the chart) is 
sensibly different from that for the bottom-ten* (labeled fic): 4 
out of the 10 high-morale cases give “Make a lot of money” the 
minimum rank (which is 6, for this item), as compared with 2 out 
of g of the low-morale group. Per contra, 3 of the low-morale 


® Witness in this connection the high rate of suicide among distinguished Austrians on 
the occasion of the Nazi conquest. 

* Actually, in this case, only the bottom-mine: one of the low-scoring cases for total 
morale had failed to fill in this item. Harding has commented on the difficulty of obtaining 
complete and honest returns from low-morale cases (1, 102-103). In general, it seems 
that returns may be expected to be somewhat more satisfactory for high-scoring than for 
low-scoring individuals. 
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cases give this item the top rank of 1, whereas none of the high- 
morale cases give “Make a lot of money” a rank higher than 
three.—In the scatter-diagrams, the frequency distribution for the 
full sample is given under the heading of “F” (without any 
superscript or subscript). 


Make A Lot O¢ Money 
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Morale Score 


Fig. 2. RELATION BETWEEN ToTAL Morar Score AND RANK FoR “MAKE A 
Lot or Money” 


We presume that the results on the item “Make a lot of money” 
have much the same significance as described in the discussion of 
the item “Being born in a socially prominent family” (see above). 
It is possible, too, that in both these cases the individual’s expressed 
desires may reflect the individual’s underlying lack of self- 
confidence. Money and family are, of course, among the most 
obvious sources of support and security. 

One of the most discriminating questions was the second half of 
item 18, “How many children would you like to have?” Here, 
as for many other items, there is of course considerable pressure 
toward a conventional answer: a man is expected to want to have 
some children. It is not very surprising, then, that the median of 
the top- and bottom-scoring groups (see columns headed f'* and 
fio in Figure 3) are the same. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
high-morale men tend definitely to differ from the low-morale 
group in their expressed desire for children. Three of the high- 
morale men want four or more children; only one of the low-morale 
men wants this many. Two of the low-morale men want either 
one child or none; none of the high-morale men wants fewer 
than two children. We presume that much the same morale- 
factors are at work in this item as in the previously discussed items 
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about being born in a “socially prominent family” and desiring to 
“make a lot of money.” 
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Fic. 3. Recation setweeNn Tota Morare Score anp Response To THE Irem 
“How Many Cuitpren Do You Want?” 


Interesting results may be observed in Figure 4, the scatter- 
diagram giving the relation between morale score and college 
major-field. Since the Harding Morale Scale was validated largely 
on the responses of 44 social scientists (1), it is not surprising to 
find a concentration of social-science majors at the upper end of 
the morale-scores (specifically, cases 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, and 8). As we 
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have said, our impression is that the Harding Morale Scale favors 
those who are liberal in politics, who relatively early became 
awakened to the dangers of Nazism, and who were interventionist 
in their sentiments. This description seems to fit many of the 
social-science professors at our institution and probably accounts in 
part for the concentration of high-scoring students in our social- 
science group. It seems likely, too, that the study of social science 
had created in these students greater awareness of the Nazi menace 
and appreciation of the need for unified action. 

The two social-science men (nos. 99 and 100) who made the 
lowest morale scores represent interesting exceptions. Neither of 
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these students is a typical “social-science” major. Both were stu 
dents in criminology, preparing for positions in police administra 
tion. Both these cases expressed themselves (item 19) as admiring 
Wheeler, Lindbergh, and Nye (famous isolationists prior to 
December 7, 1941). Case 100, in response to the question, “What 
things might drive a man nuts?” (item 50), wrote with a bold 
stroke, “The New Deal.” 

Continuing our examination of Figure 4, the premedical group 
offers an interesting contrast in the form of an almost equal con- 
centration of both high- and low-morale scores: this is not found 
in any of the other curriculum-groups. One might dismiss this 
fact merely with the statement that there is no relation between 
morale and choice of the premedical curriculum—and certainly the 
relationship, if any, is not strong. On the other hand, the sug- 
gestion might be offered that the medical curriculum attracts 
(besides the typical, ordinary students) two extreme groups: one, a 
hard-driving, hard-boiled, money-minded group with superficial 
values of “success”; the other, a more liberal and idealistic group, 
placing greater stress on humanitarian values. 

It is noteworthy that while the psychology majors in Figure 4 
provide their complement of low-morale cases, not one of the 
students is found in the high-morale group. One explanation of 
this state of affairs would be that the study of psychology, with 
its explicit emphasis upon multiple-factor causation and upon the 
emotional determiners of thought and belief, develops a certain 
cautiousness and skepticism which inhibits the enthusiastic sup- 
port of any proposition in the field of value. It should be noted, 
too, that the faculty influence at work in the case of the social- 
science students is known to have been less prominent in the 
psychology department. 

The last chart, Figure 5, relates morale to responses to the ques- 
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tion: “Which of your parents do you most resemble in tempera- 
ment?” (item 29). Most men express themselves as resembling 
their fathers rather than their mothers (56 to 32—see column “F”); 
but in the high-morale group 7 out of g cases describe themselves 
as resembling their mothers. The difference between the two 
columns, f'* and fio of Figure 5, seems more than a little sugges- 
tive. A theory that seems to fit these results would be the 
following. Those who say they are temperamentally like their 
mothers are telling us that they get on well with their mothers 
and derive security from the relationship. There is not, however, 
any true feminine identification for if there were the subject would 
be unlikely to report the temperamental likeness. (Of course, if 
feminine identification were complete, and completely rationalized, 
the subject might be willing to report it anonymously, and this 
indeed might be true of the three low-morale cases in this group.) 
On the contrary, these subjects have derived from the Oedipus 
complex a manly disposition to defend the weak against the 
strong, and this, a common determiner of chivalry, humanitari- 
anism, and willingness to fight for a cause, is an important source 
of high morale as measured by the Harding Scale. Those who 
report temperamental likeness to their fathers on the other hand 
are not so sure of their strength. They admire maleness and 
tend to identify social values with softness; their generally hard- 
boiled and materialistic attitude works against the liberalism, 
tolerance, and idealism necessary to high scores on the present scale. 

If Figures 2, 3, and 5 are examined with care, it will be observed 
that the high-morale cases (nos. 1-10) are, in general, less scattered 
with respect to the Y-variable than are the low-morale cases (nos. 
g1-100). This suggests that high-morale cases are more nearly 
alike (more nearly of a “type,” to speak loosely) than low-morale 
cases, and that the prediction of high morale from personality- 
variables can be more successfully undertaken than the prediction 
of low morale. If we regard high morale as favorable, this situa- 
tion is the opposite of that usually found in the case of personality 
questionnaires: here it is usually the low or adverse scores which 
are more trustworthy and meaningful. We have no satisfactory 
explanation, at the present time, for this contrast. One possible 
factor is the lack of any strong social pressure (prior to Decem- 
ber 7) for either high or low morale, with respect to the issue of 
national defense. 
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The data reported above represent, in general, a selection of the 
more interesting and promising of the available findings. It 
should be remembered that all the results are subject to errors of 
sampling and that some apparently positive results ma, on this 
account, appear more positive than they really are. On the other 
hand, the opposite effect is also possible. Two factors which pre- 
sumably add to the significance of the findings described above 
are (1) the limited reliability of the Harding Morale Scale, espe- 
cially when applied in the study of responses of individual cases 
rather than total groups, and (2) the composite or unhomogencous 
nature of the Harding Scale. To these factors we turn our atten- 
tion in the next section. 


Reliability and Homogeneity of the Harding Morale Scale 


The reliabilities of the total morale scale (20 items) and of the 
confidence scale (8 items) within the total scale were determined 
by the familiar split-half technique. Coefficients were calculated 
for the 100 men, and also for the 173 women, with results as 
shown in Table 3. None of the coefficients in Table 3 is high: 


TABLE 3 


ReviaBitiry CorEFFICIENTS AND ReELaTep SratisticaL Data 


RELIABILITY 
CoEFFICIENT 
(Ratsep) 


2 
Men Total morale | , 71 
Men Confidence .09 -47 -64 


Women Total morale 17 ‘ 2 -35 -52 
Women Confidence E . 86 41 .58 




















the highest split-half coefficient is .55, and the highest reliability 
coefhcient (for men, total morale score) is, correspondingly, .71.° 

Three possible causes for the low reliability include: (1) an 
insufficient number of items in the total morale scale; (2) lack of 
homogeneity or internal consistency among the various items; and 

© Harding reported an “uncorrected split-half reliability coefficient of .79 . . . for the 
low-morale criterion group.” He adds: “It may be said that this ‘low-morale group’ is 
in reality a fairly representative sample of the general population” (1, 108). Harding's 


coefficient, corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, comes to .88—which is notably 
higher than our value of .71. 
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(3) inconsistency or extreme specificity in attitudes or responses by 
the subjects. Probably all three of these factors enter into the 
situation in unknown degree. The fact that the reliability of 
the confidence scale nearly equals that for the total 20 items suggests 
greater homogeneity among the confidence items than among all 
the items of the total scale. 

That the confidence scale is statistically independent (or practi- 
cally so) from the remainder of the scale is indicated by the 
correlation between scores in the confidence scale and the total 
scale minus the confidence items. For the men, this correlation is 
.23; for the women, it is .11. 

It should be added that the figures in the present section are 
not intended as criticism of Harding’s morale scale. Harding 
himself envisaged principally a group-application of the scale and 
emphasized that the separate components of the scale should prob- 
ably receive separate consideration. We have restricted attention 
here to the total scale, and to the confidence scale within the total, 
principally because of the small number of items in the other 
subscales. 


SUMMARY 


The principal purpose of the present study is to explore the 
relation between “morale”—as indicated by Harding’s “Scale for 
Measuring Civilian Morale”—and certain personal-social character- 
istics. A second purpose of the study is to check on the reliability 
and homogeneity of Harding’s morale scale. The general point of 
view underlying the study is that a person’s “morale” with regard 
to a given situation or problem will be influenced not only by 
factors of intellect and propaganda, but also of personality. Depend- 
able control of morale, it is considered, requires an understanding 
not only of such commonly recognized factors as propaganda, the 
role of leaders, etc., but also of factors more basically and distinctly 
personal. 

The Harding morale scale and a rather extensive, specially pre- 
pared Questionnaire were administered to 100 men and 173 women 
at the University of California. Since the Harding morale scale is 
constructed about the issue of “what is usually called ‘national 
defense,’” the date of administration—December 4, 1941, three 
days before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor—should be noted. 
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Most of the analysis in the present paper is restricted to the sample 
of men. 

The results fall into two classes: first, those relating to the 
individual’s group-memberships; and, secondly, those relating to 
more distinctly personal characteristics. Under the first heading, 
it is found that: Students with high academic grades tend, on 
the average, to make lower morale scores than do the poorer 
students. Among the different curriculum-groups, psychology 
majors are characterized by absence of high morale-scores; medical 
students, by a wide variability; social-science majors, by high scores. 
Men and women are equal on the average; the dispersion of 
scores for the men is, however, somewhat greater. Country dwellers 
tend to earn somewhat lower morale scores than city dwellers, and 
city dwellers somewhat lower than the small-town dwellers. 
Catholics make an average morale score about one full standard 
deviation below that for Jews, with a dispersion of scores that is 
virtually twice as large-—Suggested explanations for these various 
results may be found in the body of the report. 

Turning to items that are more distinctly personal in nature 
(and again restricting the analysis to men), it is found that the 
higher the student’s preference for being born in a “socially promi- 
nent family,” the lower, on the average, the morale score (see 
Figure 1). Also associated with a low morale score is a very 
high ranking by the student for the option “Make a lot of money” 
(see Figure z), and the expression of a wish to have only a small 
number of children (see Figure 3). Favorable for morale are the 
student’s expressed willingness to accept the opportunity for suicide 
as a possible punishment (see Table 2) and the statement, by the 
student, that in temperament he resembles his mother more than 
his father (see Figure 5).—Whhile it is recognized that these results 
(and others reported in the body of the report) cannot all be 
explained by any one factor, a generalization which emerges is 
that those students who attach high value to the purely conven- 
tional or the “here and now”—those students whose attitudes are, 
in general, superficial, selfish, materialistic, and Jacking in inner 
conviction or spiritual depth—such students apparently tend, on 
the average, to make lower scores on the Harding morale scale. 

In general, it appears from the scatter-diagrams that high-morale 
cases are somewhat more homogeneous in their characteristics than 
low-morale cases. 
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The facts summarized above represent, in general, a selection of 
the more interesting and promising of the available findings. 
Errors of sampling may have rendered some of the results more 
positive than they really are. On the other hand, added signifi- 
cance may perhaps be attached to such positive findings as were 
obtained because of the limited reliability and the limited homo- 
geneity of the Harding morale scale. As determined in our sample, 
the reliability coefficient of the total morale score is .71 (for men). 
The correlation between the confidence subscale and the remainder 
of the scale is .23. 

It is the writers’ conviction that personality factors constitute 
one of the most difficult barriers to all kinds of social improvement, 
whether of morale, marital harmony, or the achievement of a just 
and lasting peace. It seems fitting to stress, at this point, both the 
importance and hopefulness of research attacks in this field. 
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ANIMISM AND RELATED TENDENCIES IN 
HOPI CHILDREN * 


BY WAYNE DENNIS 


Loutstana State University 


INTRODUCTION 


tMostT all of the investigations of children’s ideas which have 
been based on the work of Piaget have been conducted in 
Western civilizations and have made use of Indo-European lan- 
guages. The question arises, therefore, as to what extent the 
thought tendencies of the child are the result of particular cultural 
and linguistic influences and to what extent they are universal out- 
comes of child experience and of incomplete mental development. 

In order to answer these questions it will be necessary to have 
extensive data, gathered by Piaget’s methods, on children in other 
cultures. It is for that reason that the following data on Hopi 
children are presented. In undertaking this research there was no 
assumption that the Hopi are a particularly valuable group for 
such research. The Hopi happened to be a group with whom we 
had an opportunity to work. While it has turned out that they do 
provide some valuable information with regard to thought tenden- 
cies, it is likely that many other groups would yield results just as 
interesting. 

Before research of this type in a society other than our own can 
be interpreted, it is necessary to know the intellectual world of the 
adults of that society, the methods of child rearing of the group, 
and the nature of the language. Fortunately, for the Hopi, the 
first and second types of information are available. Pueblo ideas 
concerning cosmology, magic, and religion have been extensively 
studied, and the results for all the Pueblo groups, including the 
Hopi, have been summarized by Parsons (13). The Beagleholes (2) 
and the present writer (3) have described child care, and Sim- 

* The research here reported was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council, for which we wish to express our gratitude. We wish also to express 
our appreciation of the complete cooperation which we received from those associated with 
the Hopi Schools, particularly Mr. Paul L. Fickinger, Associate Director of Education, Office 
of Indian Affairs, Mr. Carson Ryan, Principal of the Hopi Schools, Mr. R. D. Brinkerhoff, 


Principal of the Hopi High School, and Mr. Sam Rosenberg, Principal of the Polacca School 
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mons (24) has edited an autobiography of a Hopi which contains 
much material on children. Unfortunately, practically no material 
on the Hopi language is available in print. The late Benjamin J. 
Whorf, a brilliant student of language, gathered extensive materials 
on the Hopi language, which it is hoped may be published soon. 
We had the good fortune to attend Mr. Whorf’s seminar on the 
Hopi language and to be with him for a short time in the field. 
However, our own work with regard to the language has been 
limited almost entirely to an attempt to explore the vocabulary and 
meanings associated with animistic concepts. A wider knowledge 
of Hopi would be most helpful to the interpretation of the data to be 
presented and would be almost a prerequisite to more intensive 
work on the development of concepts in Hopi children. 

When intelligent adult Hopi, well acquainted with English, are 
questioned with regard to objects in nature which the Hopi con- 
sider to be living, it is found that they do not by any means limit 
life to plants and animals.’ 

The Hopi include among living objects the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the wind, the clouds, permanent springs of water, permanent 
rivers, and fire. They do not include as living a rainstorm, a 
flash of lightning, or an arroyo which carries water only after a rain, 
or a temporary or intermittent spring. These events are brief and 
transient. Mechanical devices are not living, and sand, stone, and 
bare earth are not living because they do nothing by themselves. 
Perhaps one can best describe the quality which causes the Hopi to 
classify objects as living as some sort of enduring power. 

In the Hopi language, there are two verbs which express the 
idea of being alive or having life.” They are “tayta” and “kata.” 
The third person singular nominative pronoun “pum” is used for 
both sexes and also for neuter objects. Thus “it (or she or he) is 
living” may be expressed as “pum kata” or “pum tayta.” The 
verb is made negative by the prefix “ka.” Consequently, “it is 
not living” is stated in Hopi as “pum kakata” or “pum katayta.” * 
The pronoun is very commonly omitted. 

‘In addition to objects in nature, the Hopi attribute life to a number of supernatural 
beings. Most English-speaking people likewise believe in supernatural characters which 
they consider to be alive. However, our present discussion will be limited to the animate 
and inanimate dichotomy as applied to natural objects. 

2 The information which follows was obtained independently from three informants. 


® Since accurate phonetics are not essential to this discussion, we have not attempted to 
indicate in precise terms the value of the symbols used above 
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The linguistic situation with reference to animism is compli- 
cated by the fact that both of these verbs have more than one 
meaning. “Tayta” means to look or to peer intently, as well as to 
live; but “tayta” also means “moving by itself,” “in working condi- 
tion,” or “capable of normal activity,” in much the same way that 
our words “live” and “dead” are used when we speak of a live 
battery and a dead motor. Thus our informants stated that a 
watch and an automobile are “tayta” when they are working, but 
they are not “really living.” The third meaning of the word 
indicates “alive in the same way that people are,” and this, as we 
indicated earlier, is said of heavenly bodies, rivers and springs 
(if permanent), fire and wind, in addition to plants, animals, and 
supernaturals. 

“Kata” has the meaning “to sit” or “to be resting on the ground.” 
In this sense it can be used to describe any object or person. It 
also has a meaning identical with the third meaning of “tayta” 
(i.e., really alive), but “kata” in this sense is used properly only 
with reference to plants and animals, including man. There is no 
implication that life is restricted to animals and man—the word is 
synonymous with “tayta”—but it is improper to use “kata” to 
refer to objects, whereas “tayta” can be used for objects as well as 
for plants, animals, and man. 

In reviewing these Hopi concepts it will be seen that the Hopi 
adult stage is quite different from the adult stage in our own 
culture. However, one meaning of “tayta” is very close to Piaget’s 
Stage III, if not identical with it.* In Stage III, everything is living 
which is thought to move by itself. This is true with one usage of 
“tayta.” All examples which we secured of “tayta” in this sense 
referred to manufactured objects, such as automobiles, batteries, 
and windmills. It seems likely that this usage is a recent meta 
phorical extension of “tayta” to cover new mechanical objects 
brought in by white people. 

It will be noted that neither “tayta” or “kata” are used by Hopi 
adults to express meanings similar to the Stage I and Stage II 
degrees of animism. 
* The stages distinguished by Piaget are as follows: Stage I: everything which is useful, 
unbroken, and in good condition is alive; Stage II: only things which move are alive; 


Stage III: only things which can move themselves are alive; Stage [V: only plants and 
animals are alive 
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Tue ANIMISM INTERVIEW 


In questioning Hopi children with regard to their conceptions 
of animation, it was decided to question them in English. A major 
factor in this decision was the inadequacy of the investigator, who, 
while he could probably have understood simple answers in Hopi, 
could not have coped with unusual answers. It is hoped that 
examinations in the Hopi language may be conducted at a later 
time. Even apart from the limitations of the experimenter, it 
seemed best, since the subjects were bilingual, to explore first their 
responses in English. 

All Hopi children learn first the Hopi language and seldom hear 
English until they enter school at six years of age. The Hopi, even 
the most highly educated ones, converse with each other in their 
native language. Aside from the school situation, they use English 
only when talking to a white person or to a Navaho or to some 
other non-Hopi Indian. On the reservation, the need for speaking 
English arises only seldom. Consequently, English has the status 
of an auxiliary language. It is likely that most Hopi, when employ- 
ing English, definitely translate from their native language. That 
is, we believe that they do not have two independent sets of language 
habits. It is our conviction that if the examinations had been con- 
ducted in Hopi the results would have been the same. 

The standardized procedure devised by Russell and Dennis (21) 
had to be modified for use among the Hopi, since the original pro- 
cedure was not designed to reveal the concept of the Hopi adults. 
In order to make it possible to detect this concept certain items of 
the earlier list of twenty objects were replaced by other objects, the 
total number of items in the new list as well as the old list being 
twenty. 

The items previously employed by Russell and Dennis (21) and 
also used with the Hopi subjects, numbered according to their 
position in the Hopi list, were (1) knife, (2) mirror, (3) stone, 
(4) broken button, (5) comb, (6) broken dish, (7) watch, 
(10) lightning, (12) pencil, (13) clouds, (14) moon, (17) wind, 
(19) dog, (20) tree. The following original items were removed 
from the list to make room for new objects: Chair, river, bird, bug, 
flower, grass. These were replaced by (8) automobile, (9) smoke, 
(11) windmill, (15) a spring of water, (16) fire, (18) soil in a 
garden. 
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In giving the animism examination, each child was taken to a 
room occupied only by the examiner and the child. The first seven 
objects lay on the table at which the child and the examiner sat. 
No example of a living or a dead object was given. Although this 
had been done in some of the earlier work (21), it was omitted here 
because this part of the original procedure had been found to be 
unnecessary (22). After saying “Good morning” or “Good after- 
noon” to the child and asking him to sit at the table, the examiner 
began the interview by remarking, “You know what it means to 
say that something is living, don’t your” If the subject said “Yes,” 
the examiner proceeded as indicated below. If the subject answered 
in the negative, the examiner first said, “How do you say in Hopi, 
‘I am living’?” or he said, “If you were talking about a sheep, how 
would you say in Hopi, ‘It is living’?” With the exception of one 
girl, who refused to answer any questions, the subjects all gave 
“kata” or “tayta” in response to one of these questions. After being 
assured in this manner that the child understood the questions, the 
examiner continued with the remainder of the examination. 

The remainder of the procedure was identical with that outlined 
by Russell and Dennis (21). That is, with reference to each object 
each subject was asked, “Is the......living or is it dead?” and 
after an answer was obtained the child was asked to give a reason 
by being asked “Why?” or “How do you know?’”, “Why do you 
think so?” “How can you tell?” 

If the child stated that some of the objects among the first six 
were living because they could be used and that others were dead 
because they were broken, it was unnecessary to carry the interview 
further since the child was obviously in Stage I. On the other 
hand, if all of the first six objects were said to be dead because they 
could not move, further questioning was, of course, necessary. This 
questioning followed the procedure previously described. 

The classification of the answers into stages was accomplished in 
the usual way, except that two Stage IV’s were provided: a Stage 
[V-P (Piaget) and a Stage IV-H (Hopi). If, in the list of twenty 
test objects, only the dog and the tree were said to be alive, the 
subject was classified as IV-P. If, in addition, the clouds, moon, 
spring, fire, and wind were said to be living while all other objects 
were said to be dead, the subject was assigned to Stage IV-H. 
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SuBJECTS 


The subjects examined comprised all of the Hopi children of 
First Mesa and Third Mesa between the ages of 12 and 17, inclusive, 
who were in school when the examinations were conducted, which 
was between December 16 and December 24, 1941. All Hopi chil- 
dren of First Mesa® who were of these ages and who were in the 
first seven grades were examined at the Polacca Day School on 
First Mesa. All First Mesa school children who were at a grade 
level beyond grade seven were attending the Hopi High School at 
Oraibi and were examined there; all Third Mesa children were, of 
course, examined on Third Mesa, either at Hotavila or at Oraibi; 
Second Mesa was omitted from the investigation purely because of 
lack of time. 

In all, 98 subjects, 43 girls and 55 boys, were examined; 44 of 
these were between 12.0 and 13.9 years; 32 were between 14.0 and 
15.9, and 22 were between 16.0 and 17.9. 

Subjects below twelve years were not examined because we 
wished to select subjects who would be certain to comprehend the 
questions which were asked in English. By twelve years of age 
most Hopi children have spent six years in school, and hence can 
be expected to have little difficulty with the language of the 
examination. 

Beyond age 14 not all Hopi children attend school. We have no 
information on the type of selection which determines which of 
the older children remain in school, but there is no reason to believe 
that the duller ones remain. Almost the entire population between 
age 12 and age 14 was examined and hence we believe we have 
a representative sample of this age level of Hopi children. 


RESULTS OF THE ANIMISM INTERVIEW 


Of the 98 subjects, one would not answer at all, one answered 
only a few questions, and one said, “Don’t know,” to all questions. 
Hence 95 usable sets of answers were obtained. Since we do not 
know whether the three exceptions were merely recalcitrant or 
whether they were in the “no concept” stage, they will be omitted 
from our percentages. All three were in the 12.0-13.9 age group. 

Only one subject, a fourteen-year-old boy, displayed a special 


5 Tewa children of First Mesa were excluded because the treatment of animism categories 
in the Tewa dialect of First Mesa is unknown *o us. 
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concept. For him things that made themselves were living. This 
category included, in addition to the dog and tree, lightning and 
clouds, since he conceived of the clouds as making themselves and 
of the lightning as coming from the clouds. All other answers 
were typical of one of the four stages described previously. 

Only two subjects were in Stage IV-P; one of these was in the 
12.0-13.9 group and one was in the oldest group. More striking 
still, only two subjects displayed the adult Hopi concept of life. 
These two were distributed in age as were the two mentioned just 
previously. Furthermore, only seven subjects were in Stage III. 

In other words, 83 of the 95 subjects who gave meaningful 
answers were in Stages I and II. These were approximately equally 
divided between the two stages (45 in Stage I, 38 in Stage II). 
The older subjects had a slightly smaller proportion of subjects in 
Stage II than did the younger, but the difference was not reliable. 
The results in full are shown in Table 1. 




















TABLE 1 


Hop: Casts 1n Eacu Stace at Eacu Ace Lever 

































Ace Group 





12.0-13.9 
14.0-15.9 18 10 3 0 1 
16.0-17.9 8 10 2 2 0 




























These results are very different from the results of Russell on 
white children (18). Russell’s study gives data on children in 
the elementary grades, so that a representative sample was obtained 
by him only up to age 14. His data, therefore, can be compared 
with our data only for the age group 12.0-13.9 years. Russell 
studied three groups, as follows: “F,” a Massachusetts urban 
group; “S,” a Virginia suburban group, and, “R,” a Virginia rural 
group. The figures for these groups are compared with the Hopi 
data in Table 2. 

This table shows that, even in comparison with the least 
advanced white group, the “S” group, the Hopi twelve- and 
thirteen-year-olds are considerably retarded. Only 11 per cent of 
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the Hopi are in Stages III and IV, whereas these stages are charac- 
teristic of 24 per cent of the “F” group. These differences are 
highly significant. 

The differences between Hopi and white subjects at the high- 
school level are even greater. The Hopi subjects of advanced ages 
are not different from the Hopi twelve- and thirteen-year-olds, 
whereas Russell (20) has found that the majority of white high- 
school pupils are in Stage IV. (Of the 54 Hopi children between 
14.0 and 17.9 years, only two were in Stage IV.) 


TABLE 2 


PercentaGe or Cases 1N Eacu Stace at Aces 12.0-13.9 YEARS 


STAGE 
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34 
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24 
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Discussion of the probable reasons for the retardation of the Hopi 
subjects will be postponed until data on related concepts have been 


presented. 


ATTRIBUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS TO THINGS 


Since the attribution of life was found to be so widespread among 
Hopi children, it seemed advisable to attempt to see whether other 
human qualities were also extended to inanimate objects. This 
was done by Piaget (14) by determining whether or not children 
attributed consciousness to various objects. The same procedure 
in a standardized form has been employed by Russell (19). Both 
Piaget and Russell found that children frequently conceive as 
conscious many objects which adults think of not only as lacking 
in consciousness but also as lacking life. 

The preferred procedure in the present instance would have been 
to employ Russell’s standardized technique. However, our time 
among the Hopi was limited and, since Russell’s procedure requires 
individual examination, its use was out of the question in the time 
which was available. Consequently, a group test was tried. It was 
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given to grades seven, eight, and nine, at the Hopi High School, 
comprising a total of 69 subjects distributed as follows: ages 
12.0-13.9, 143 ages 14.0-15.9, 42; ages 16.0-17.9, 11. One subject 
was 11 years of age and one was 18. Each grade was tested 
separately. 

The examiner distributed to each student in the classroom a 
mimeographed sheet containing the name of each object used in 
the animism test. A space was provided after each name for the 
student’s response. 
The examiner said: 
“I want to ask you some more questions like the ones I asked you the other day. 
But first I want to ask you a question about yourselves. Do you know where you 
are? Where are you? (The examiner waited for several oral replies, such as 
“Oraibi,” “In school.”) Now tell me (the examiner held up the knife used in 
previous animism interview) does the knife know where it is? Don’t tell me aloud, 
but write down your answer, yes or no, on the first line on your paper, after the 


word ‘knife.’ Do not show anybody your answer.” The question, “Does the...... 
know where it is?” was repeated for each object on the list. 


We did not believe it was feasible to ask the Hopi subjects to 
write out a reason for each answer. The only data on the answer 
sheets, therefore, were a series of “yes” and “no” responses. Stage 
I answers can be distinguished fairly well in the absence of reasons 
supplied by the subject, since in Stage I the broken button and the 
broken dish are said not to know where they are because they are 
broken or because they are dead, whereas all other objects, with the 
possible exception of the stone, are said to be aware of their loca- 
tion. Twelve of the 69 papers definitely belonged in Stage I. 
Stages II and III could not be distinguished, since the answers did 
not show which objects were considered to move spontaneously. 
However, 34 of the papers belonged either to Stage II or to Stage 
III. Fourteen papers exhibited answers which could not be readily 
classified on the basis of the simple “yes” and “no” responses. 

The point most relevant to our results on the animism interview 
is the fact that only nine papers limited “knowing” to the dog 
alone (the only animal on the list). Thus the widespread animism 
of Hopi children is corroborated by these questions on the attribu- 
tion of consciousness to things. 

Of the 12.0-13.9 group, three, or 21 per cent, limited conscious- 
ness to animals (Stage [V). The only comparable data are Russell’s 
data (19) on Virginia children. In his group, 50 per cent of chil- 
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dren aged 12.0-13.9 were in Stage IV, the adult stage. Thus the 
investigation of the attribution of consciousness to inanimate objects 
shows an cven greater difference between white and Hopi children 
than was revealed by the animism examination. 


Mora REALISM 


The third topic concerning which we questioned Hopi subjects 
was that of moral realism, and, in particular, immanent punish- 
ment. This examination was given to each subject of the animism 
examination immediately following that examination. 

Our procedure was modeled after one used by Piaget (16) and 
is similar to procedures employed by Lerner (10,11) and also by 
Abel (1). Our modifications were in the direction of insuring 
that the incident described would seem natural in the Hopi 
environment. 

Our procedure consisted in telling the subject the following: 

I am going to tell you a story and then I am going to ask you some questions 
about it. Some boys went to an orchard and stole some fruit. They ate the fruit 


and then started home. On the way home they came to a bridge. The bridge 
broke and the boys fell. Now tell me, why did the bridge break? 


Regardless of whether the child gave to this question (question 
1) a naturalistic answer or an answer indicating a belief in moral 
realism, the child was next asked (question 2) “Did the bridge 
know that the boys had been stealing?” 

If the answer to question 1 had been naturalistic, such as “The 
boys were too heavy,” or “The bridge was old,” and if the answer 
to question 2 was “no,” then no further questions were asked. Such 
a record was classified as naturalistic. 

If the answer to question 2 was “yes” (7. ¢., the bridge knew the 
boys had been stealing) then we asked further, “Is that why the 
bridge broke?” If the answer to this question was “yes,” and if 
the answer to question 1 had been to the effect that the bridge 
broke because the boys stole, then no further questions were asked, 
and the subject was classified as animistic in this examination. 
(More than animism is involved, but this word is used as a short- 
hand term for the belief that the bridge knew of the misdemeanor 
and that the breaking of the bridge was a form of punishment.) 

In the few cases in which answers to questions 1 and 3 appeared 
to contradict each other, the child was asked a final question, “Now 
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tell me, what do you really believe? Why did the bridge break?” 
These cases were classified on the basis of this last answer. In 
the 98 sets of responses, there were 25 such papers. In other words, 
the majority of the children gave consistent clear-cut answers. 

As is usual in his work, Piaget in reporting interviews similar 
to the one described above does not tell the number of cases which 
he questioned at any age level. However, he does report that one 
of his collaborators, Mlle. Rambert (16, 251), questioned a total of 
167 children between ages 6 and 12. Of the eleven- and twelve- 
year-olds (numbers not stated) 34 per cent gave answers indicat- 
ing moral realism. 

The chief data on white subjects available for comparison with 
our Hopi results are those of Lerner (10). Lerner used an analo- 
gous but not an identical procedure. His oldest subjects ranged 
approximately from 10.0 to 12.0 years. Thus they were younger 
than our youngest subjects. Nevertheless, Hopi subjects aged 12.0 
to 13.9 years gave a larger percentage of animistic responses than 
did Lerner’s ten- and eleven-year-old subjects. While the percentage 
of animistic answers among the youngest Hopi subjects was 64, 
the percentage of animistic responses among the ten- and eleven- 
year-olds in Lerner’s area A, an underprivileged area, was 31; in 
his high socio-economic area, area B, it was only 15. The 64-per- 
cent record of the Hopi twelve- and thirteen-year-olds is almost 
exactly equivalent to that of Lerner’s six- and seven-year-olds from 
the more favorable environment and is approximately equivalent 
to that of Piaget’s eight-year-olds. 

The moral realism of the Hopi subjects decreased markedly with 
age. Among the fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds it was 47 per cent 
of the total answers; among the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds 
it was only g per cent. The numbers of subjects involved in the 
three Hopi groups were respectively 44, 32, and 22. Only five sub- 
jects failed to give classifiable answers, and these five were scattered 
among all three age groups. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Abel (1) has found 
a high degree of moral realism among institutionalized feeble- 
minded girls of ages 15 to 21. Eighty-five per cent of her subjects 
showed a belief in immanent punishment. The moral realism of 
these defective subjects was much greater than that of our Hopi 
subjects of comparable chronological ages. 
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Discussion 


The results presented in this paper show that twelve- and thirteen- 
year-old Hopi children, in comparison with white children of aver- 
age intelligence and of the same age level as the Hopi subjects, 
much more often have concepts characteristic of the first two stages 
of animism, much more often attribute consciousness to inanimate 
objects, much more often believe that a bridge may break because of 
childish misdeeds, and much more often believe that the bridge is 
conscious of these misdeeds. The comparisons between Hopi and 
white children of greater age than thirteen years are less complete 
but are in the same direction. For brevity, we shall refer to these 
differences as differences in animism, although it is understood that 
not all of the differences have reference to animism in its strictest 


sense. 

It is known that mental retardation causes animistic ideas, and 
also moral realism, to persist to advanced chronological ages 
(1, 8,9, 17,23). Therefore, the question must be raised as to 
whether the greater animism of Hopi children in comparison with 
white children is due to a native difference in intelligence. This 
theory is difficult to test, since the Hopi would obviously have an 


environmental handicap in most mental tests and hence an observed 
difference could not be attributed to native inferiority. Foreseeing 
this weakness in most intelligence tests as applied to primitive 
groups, we chose to test Hopi children by means of the Good- 
enough Draw-a-man test, believing that this test would place the 
Hopi at little or no disadvantage. In line with our guess, we found 
that on this test Hopi children show no inferiority to white norms 
(5). The Hopi boys, in fact, are superior to white norms. There 
is no indication of a native inferiority in intelligence on the part 
of the Hopi, and an explanation of their more extensive animism 
cannot be given in terms of low intelligence. 

The explanation must, therefore, be sought in terms of environ- 
ment, and no doubt in the cultural environment rather than in 
terms of the physical environment. The differences in social 
environment between the Hopi child and the white American child 
are numerous. Since we cannot vary these social factors one at a 
time, we cannot find which ones are contributing to the difference 
in animism. It is very likely that several cultural factors are rein- 
forcing each other. For one thing, the Hopi have a simple material 
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culture, whereas American material culture is the most mechanized 
in the world. This difference in acquaintance with mechanical 
artifacts may affect the development of animistic ideas. Further- 
more, apart from mechanics, the American culture has a tradition 
for naturalistic explanation of events, whereas in Hopi culture the 
naturalistic, the magical, and the supernatural are seldom separated 
(13). Even the cultivating of corn has animistic as well as natural- 
istic elements for the Hopi(7). We may mention also the fact 
that the Hopi subjects were bilingual, while most of the white 
subjects were monolingual. The effort involved in learning two 
languages may very well cause the child to be preoccupied with 
linguistic problems to such an extent as to preclude much attention 
to natural-science explanations. There is also the pertinent fact 
that the adult concept itself attributes life very widely, and this 
fact may make it difficult for the Hopi child to discover his error. 
These suggestions do not exhaust the possibilities of accounting 
for the Hopi-white differences which we have observed but merely 
serve to call attention to the complexity of the problem. At the 
present time we can see little likelihood of our being able to isolate 
the various factors which may be involved. It should be noted that 
at Zuni, which possesses a culture closely related to the Hopi, a high 
degree of child animism has also been observed (6). 

Attention to the differences in the extent of animism between 
Hopi and white children should not cause us to overlook a fact 
which is probably more important. This is that the animistic 
answers, while not equal in frequency in the two societies, were 
identical in kind. We found practically no answers among the 
Hopi which are not common among white children. While we 
did not test very young Hopi children, the facts presented con- 
cerning older children indicate that probably Hopi and white chil- 
dren at all ages possess the same types of pre-adult ideas, but that 
white children give up these childish ideas at a faster rate than do 
the Hopi. 

[t is doubtful that the earliest ideas of children differ at all from 
society to society. The early childhood notions of the sort described 
by Piaget probably are world-wide. It is likely that they develop 
out of universal experiences, such as the experiences of self- 
movement, of visual movement, of frustration and success, of sleep- 
ing and waking—experiences which are common to the children of 
all societies. As we have argued elsewhere (4), it would seem that 
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these ideas are autogenous, #.¢., developed by each individual inde. 
pendently of communication with others. Society affects the fate 
of these ideas, but not their origin. 

One piece of research needs to be examined in detail because it 
seems to contradict the hypothesis just advanced. We refer to the 
study by Mead (12) which concluded that animism is absent among 
the Manus children of the Admiralty Islands. Mead therefore 
proposed that child animism is the outcome of certain kinds of 
cultural influences. 

We cannot accept Mead’s finding that animism is absent among 
Manus children because we believe her methods of attempting to 
discover it were unsatisfactory. In justice to Mead it should be 
pointed out that her field work was done in the winter of 1928-29, 
before the appearance of Piaget’s Child’s Conception of the World, 
on which the recent research on animism has been based. 

Mead presented four types of evidence for the absence of ani 
mistic thought among the Manus children. We shall describe each 
of these and then comment briefly on each. (a) Mead found that 
Manus children did not spontaneously construct animistic explana- 
tions of natural phenomena in play and in ordinary life situations. 
Piaget has not used this method because children’s explanations 
are seldom stated clearly or fully unless they are brought to light 
by the questioning of the investigater. (4) In a large series of 
drawings, there were no personified natural phenomena or human. 
ized inanimate objects; neither are there in the drawings of Hopi 
children, who are very animistic. The child has no way of express. 
ing in a drawing the fact that the object pictured is alive. Mead 
has here confused animism with personification. (c) No animistic 
responses were given to ink-blot tests. It is difficullt to see how 
animistic ideas could be expressed in this connection. If a child 
in Stage I says a blot looks like a table, he does not volunteer that 
the table is alive: to the child that is taken for granted. Question 
ing is necessary to elicit such information. (d) Various tests were 
used, none of these identical with Piaget’s procedures. They were 
concerned with the following things: (1) the attribution of 
malicious intent to a canoe which was drifting away; (2) the 
attribution of communication to Chinese giass chimes; (3) the 
explanation of the movements of a doll; (4) the attribution of 
malicious intent to a pencil with which the child had made a 
poor drawing; (5) the explanation of the action of a typewriter; 
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(6) the explanation of the opening of Japanese paper flowers 
placed in water. These tests would seem more appropriate for the 
investigation of notions of causality (15) than they are for the study 
of animism. We need not discuss these situations in full. We 
need only remark that it appears that not once was a child asked 
the direct question, “Is this living or is it dead?” Since Piaget's 
methods were not used, there is no evidence that his methods would 
reveal an absence of animism among Manus children. Mead’s 
results, therefore, do not negate our hypothesis. 


SUMMARY 


Ninety-eight Hopi children between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen years were given a standardized interview with respect 
to animism and also a standardized interview with regard to moral 
realism, and 69 of them were further questioned with respect to 
the attribution of consciousness to objects. The Hopi subjects were 
more animistic and expressed more belief in the consciousness of 
objects and in moral realism than do white American subjects of 
the same ages. The concepts of the Hopi children, however, are 
of the same types as those found among white children. 

It is proposed that the differences in the rate at which early ideas 
are abandoned in Hopi and white communities may be due to a 
variety of cultural factors which at present cannot be separated. 

It is further proposed that the earliest ideas of children are uni- 
form in all societies and are the product of universal child experi- 
ences and of mental immaturity. Mead’s evidence which is 
apparently contradictory to this hypothesis has been analyzed and 
has been shown to be inconclusive, since the evidence was not 
derived by the use of the methods which have been employed by 
Piaget and others. 
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BILINGUALITY AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


BY DOROTHY TILDEN SPOERL 


American International College 


HE present paper is concerned with the various emotional factors 
which result, at the college level, from the experience of having 
been brought up through childhood in a bilingual environment.’ 


THe SusyEcts 


The subjects of the present research were 101 freshmen enrolled 
at American International College, and constituting all of the 
bilingual students entering that college in the falls of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941.” In each year approximately 20 per cent of the entering 
freshmen had been bilingual in childhood and still retained a sufh- 
cient knowledge of the two languages for conversational purposes. 
One hundred and one freshmen were chosen as controls, in each 
case being taken from the same entering class as the bilingual sub- 
jects. Of this group 69 bilingual students and their controls con- 
stituted the Survey Group, which was studied primarily for 
problems of academic and verbal adjustment. Thirty-three 
bilingual students and their controls (in the class entering in the 
fail of 1941) were used for an intensive investigation of the prob- 
lem of emotional adjustment and will hereinafter be referred to 
as the Intensive Study Group. 

The members of the Survey Group were matched with their 
controls for mental ability on the Henmon-Nelson Test, for age 
and sex, but not for socio-economic status. This latter factor had 
to be ignored since the status of the bilingual students was below 
the average for their class. However in the Intensive Study Group 
it was possible to match the bilingual students and the controls 
on the basis of the Henmon-Nelson Test, age, sex, and socio 
economic status. This total group of bilingual students represents 
16 different foreign languages: Armenian, French, Finnish, Ger 

In another study the academic and verbal aspects of the adjustment of bilingual students 
are considered. ]. gen. Psychol. (to be published). 


2 This study was conducted in the Division of Psychology of Clark University. The 
author takes this opportunity to thank Dr. Donald Super for helpful insights into the work. 
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man, Greek, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, 
Swedish, Syrian, Ukranian, and Yiddish. Thirty-five of the 
bilingual students were women, and 66 were men. 


EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT IN THE SURVEY GROUP 


Since the primary object in the study of this group (the students 
entering in the falls of 1939 and 1940) was the study of academic 
and verbal adjustment, the findings in regard to emotional adjust- 
ment will be considered with relative brevity. It was, however, 
on the basis of these findings that the method of investigation in 
the Intensive Study Group was planned. 

Three principal lines of evidence in the Survey Group pointed 
in the direction of a possible emotional maladjustment as the most 
important differentiating factor between the bilingual and control 
groups. Although the first two did not show significant differ- 
ences they were suggestive, and the third showed clearly the area 
in which further research should be conducted. Each of these lines 
of evidence will be considered separately. 

1. Mortality during the First Year. Eleven of the 69 bilingual 
students (16 per cent) in the Survey Group did not complete their 
freshman year, while 8 (12 per cent) of the control students left 
college. These numbers are not in themselves significant but the 
reasons for withdrawal are more suggestive. One from each group 
left to join the armed forces; four bilinguals and five controls left 
because of academic failure; two bilinguals and one control left to 
be married; and one of each group left for financial reasons. But 
three bilingual students, and no controls, left because of personal 
maladjustment. The records of the case histories of these individu- 
als in the Personnel Office showed that in all three cases deep per- 
sonal maladjustment was fundamental in causing their subsequent 
withdrawal. This was the first suggestion found in the records of 
a possible emotional maladjustment of bilingual students. 

2. Interviews with the Personnel Office. The Personnel Office 
of the American International College has a routine interview with 
every entering student. We are concerned, however, with the 
students who asked for additional interviews in order to discuss 
problems with the director of this office. It was found that 37 per 
cent of the 69 bilingual students asked for such interviews, as 
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opposed to 22 per cent of the controls. The critical ratio of this 


was 2.08. 
During the second year, because this tendency had been noticed, 


an opportunity was given the students at the beginning of the year 
to request that their routine interviews be immediate so that they 
could discuss problems without waiting for their routine interviews 
which might be delayed until late in the semester. Before the 
students were allowed to make such requests the functions of the 
Personnel Office were carefully explained. During this second year 
28.6 per cent of the bilingual students, as opposed to g per cent of 
the control group, asked for such intermediate interviews, the 
critical ratio being 2.23. Thus in both of these ways of approach- 
ing the use of the Personnel Office we have facts which uphold the 
hint found in the reasons for withdrawal from college and suggest 
strongly that some kind of personal maladjustment may be at work 
among the bilingual students-——a maladjustment of which they are, 
rnoreover, overtly aware. 

3. The Findings from the Bell Adjustment Inventory. Because 
of these previous findings the group of students entefing in the 
fall of 1940 was given the Bell Adjustment Inventory.* Since the 
students were not matched for socio-economic status, it was neces- 
sary to use two control groups; the first was matched for intelli- 
gence, age, and sex, the second for socio-economic status. The 
average score of the bilingual group on the Bell Inventory was 41.09, 
while the average of the first control group was 31.55, the critical 
ratio being 2.49. The average of the second, socio-economic, con- 
trol group was 31.58, almost identical with that of the original 
control group. On this test a high score is indicative of 
maladjustment. 

Since averages so often hide real differences, a chi-square item 
analysis was applied to the individual items of the Inventory to 
discover the most significant items. Only those are considered here 
which showed 95 chances in 100 of being significant differences. 

Only two items showed a greater lack of adjustment for the 
control group; these had to do with the ease of blushing, and 
difficulty of starting conversations with strangers. There were, 
however, 12 items which showed the bilingual students to be less 


Bell, Hugh M. The adjustment inventory: Student form. Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1934. 
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well adjusted than their controls. These items were concerned 
with feelings of disappointment on the part of parents, domination 
by parents, friends as having happier home life, parental criticism, 
parental objection to companions, and envy of the happiness of 
others. ‘Together with these was another group having to do 
with seif-consciousness in a group of people, not asking for things 
at an important dinner, self-consciousness over personal appearance, 
and two items relating to ease of arousal of anger and to heart, 
lung, or kidney trouble. The first group is obviously symptomatic 
of deep-lying home maladjustment, while the second group seems 
to center around feelings of social inferiority. 

Since the question in which we are interested is how far these 
are due to bilinguality, rather than to the lower socio-economic 
status of our bilingual students, we must look now to the items 
which differentiate the bilingual students from the control group 
matched for socio-economic status. (The average Barr Scale Rat- 
ing of the bilingual group and this control group was identical.) 
The following types of item showed those who were matched for 
socio-economic status to be less well adjusted than the bilingual 
students: lack of enjoyment of social gatherings, lack of leader- 
ship in dull parties, embarrassment at entering assembly late, often 
not being the center of attention at parties, embarrassment at leav- 
ing a group, and difficulties in conversation with strangers. These 
are all items showing feelings of social inferiority, and, since the 
control students are more inclined to feelings of social inferiority, 
although matched for socio-economic level, it seems clear that in 
the previous comparison of bilingual and control students the social 
items undoubtedly stemmed from the significantly lower socio- 
economic status of the bilingual students. 

Items of the following type, on the other hand, showed the 
bilingual students to be less well adjusted than the control group 
matched for socio-economic status: parental criticism, parental insist- 
ence on obedience, parental treatment of individual as child, conflict- 
ing moods of love and hate for the family. Added to these were one 
item concerned with the dread of snakes (for which one might make 
a Freudian interpretation) and three items showing general inse- 
curity, primarily concerned with fear about things one knew could 
do no harm, feeling that things are not real, and being upset if 
called on by teacher unexpectedly. Obviously both in the case of 
controls matched for intelligence, sex, and age and controls 
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matched for socio-economic status the common factors are those of 
maladjustment in the realm of intra-family and home relationships. 
This clarifies for us the area of maladjustment which needs to be 
most clearly studied. 


EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT IN THE INTENSIVE 
Stupy Group 


The Intensive Study Group consisted of 22.8 per cent of the class 
entering in the fall of 1941. These 32 students were matched on 
the basis of the Henmon-Nelson Test, age, sex, and socio-economic 
status. Socio-economic status showed a critical ratio of only .24 
between the two groups, ruling out any possibility that it may have 
been causative in the results found. 

Several types of investigation were made on this group, but 
primarily they were used for an investigation of emotional differ- 
ences, and it is only these latter aspects of the investigation which 
will be considered here. Four different instruments were used in 
the investigation, and the significant findings from each of these 
methods will be considered separately. Those who are interested 
in the detailed analysis and tables are referred to the original 
investigation.* 

1. The Aliport-Vernon Study of Values. The Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values * was used in the hope that this test would reveal 
the values held important by bilingual and control students, and that 
in the differences in held values would be found a key for under- 
standing some of the personal and motivational differences between 
the two groups. However, only one section of the test differentiated 
clearly between the groups; this was in regard to social values. 

In social values the bilingual students were not consistent in per- 
formance, 25 per cent of the bilingual group making significantly 
high scores (greater than 37), and 18.8 per cent of the students 
making significantly low scores (less than 24); while for the con- 
trol students these percentages were 12.5 and 6.2 per cent. This 
suggests greater variability on the part of bilingual students, con- 
firmed by the fact that their sigma was 7.32, compared with 5.79 
for the control students. It seems likely that this greater varia- 
bility, expressed in extreme scores, is a result of the two possible 

*Spoerl, D. T. The adjustment at college age of students who were bilingual in child- 


hood. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Clark University, 1942. 
5 Allport, G. W., & Vernon, P. E. A study of values. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 
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reactions to social frustration, some of the bilingual students hav- 
ing reacted aggressively by putting a high emphasis on social values, 
while others have reacted by retreating and consequently giving a 
score indicative of low social values. It follows then that 43.8 per 
cent of the bilingual studexts, as opposed to 18.7 per cent of the 
control students, show extreme scores on social values; although 
the critical ratio is only 2.36, it is high enough to lend credence to 
the theory suggested above. 

2. The Bogardus Test of Social Distance. The Bogardus Test of 
Social Distance,’ with a few modifications, was given to the entire 
freshman class. These included the addition of national groups 
found among the students being studied and the omission of 
national groups not found in the experimental population. The 
directions for the test were modified so that each individual was 
instructed to consider the first group (Armenian), thinking in terms 
of the first category (kinship by marriage), if that were not accept- 
able to consider the second (club as members), and so on, checking 
the first acceptable category. Thus the unit of measurement became 
the least social distance acceptable to the student for each national 
group included in the list. 

In considering the results of this test the average social distance 
for each national, religious, or political group was calculated for the 
bilingual students and for the control students. It was also calcu- 
lated for the class as a whole, for all the students with native-born 
parents, and all the students with foreign-born parents (regardless 
of whether or not they were in the experimental groups). There 
were 146 students present the day the test was given, including all 
the bilingual students and their controls. Of these 146 students, 
40.4 per cent had one or both parents foreign-born, and 59.6 per 
cent had native-born parents. The religious and political results 
showed no differences between the groups and will not be con- 
sidered further. 

There was only one instance where the control group gave a 
smaller social distance than did the bilingual students where the 
difference was over .5 of a point. This was in the case of the Irish, 
the critical ratio being 1.62. Since 40.7 per cent of the control 
group was Irish this is easily understood, and we are not here study- 
ing the vagaries of Irish Nationalism! 


® Greene, E. B. Measurements of human behavior. New York: Odyssey Press, 1941, 
PP. 494-495. 
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Seven of the differences of more than .5 of a point between the 
ratings of the bilingual and controi students involved national 
groups which were included among the bilingual students in the 
Survey and Intensive Study Groups. These then are of particular 
interest to us. Table 1 shows the differences, averages, and critical 
ratios for these seven groups. 


TABLE 1 


Nattonat Groups SHow1nGc DIFFERENCE OVER Five-TENTHS OF A POINT BETWEEN 
BILINGUAL AND ConTrROL STUDENTS 


AVERAGE Soctat Distranc1 AVERAGE FOR 
Non-BILINGUAI 
STUDENTS OF 
ConTROL Critica Ratio FOREIGN PARENTAGE 


NaTronaL GRouP 
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Italian 
Lithuanian 
Polish 
Portuguese .95 
Russian 04 
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With the exception of the Syrian group, the average social dis- 
tance for non-bilingual students of foreign parentage is between 
the average of the bilinguals and their controls, which is to be 
expected since (a) half of the non-bilingual-foreign-parentage 
group is of a non-foreign-language background, and (4) in the 
other cases the process of acculturation has proceeded further at 
least insofar as this can be measured by the use of the language 
of the country of adoption in the home. 

While none of the differences are in themselves significant, the 
fact that all are in the same direction justifies throwing the seven 
groups into one. When this is done the critical ratio becomes, for 
these seven national groups, 4.37. Here then is a group of students, 
accepting themselves less completely than one would expect (all 
were closer to “My Street as Neighbors” than they were to “My 
Club as Members”), and even less accepted by their classmates. 

In the total group of bilingual students there were five who 
excluded their own national group insofar as “Kinship by Marriage” 
was concerned, and four of these were among these seven nationali- 
ties. (The fifth was of German parentage, and in an interview 
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showed signs of rejecting her German background, probably 
because of the present world situation.) While this is an insignifi- 
cant number, it does represent 17.4 per cent of the students of these 
seven national groups. 

More important is the fact that of the total number of bilingual 
students in the Survey and Intensive Study Groups 80 per cent 
belong to these seven “non-accepted” national groups, while only 
20 per cent belonging to the “accepted” groups. This is significant 
as representing at least one of the factors basic to the emotional 
maladjustment of the bilingual students and furthers the theory 
of social frustration already considered, for we see that the bilingual 
student’s national group was not accepted by the class as a whole, 
and that to a certain extent he even rejects himself. 

3. The Modified Kent-Rosanoff Association Test. An adapta- 
tion of the Kent-Rosanoff Association Test was given to the entire 
1941 freshmen class. The test was administered by the investigator, 
each word being read aloud and five seconds being allowed for 
the writing of the response. Most of the students found this to be 
sufficient time, and the scattering manner in which the “no 
response” was found on individual papers made it safe to assume 
that this was due to blocking rather than to insufficient time. 

In an attempt to get at the special emotional factors relevant to 
this study, the Kent-Rosanoff Test’ was modified by the omission 
of every fifth and tenth word, as well as by changing the fifty- 
seventh word. These omitted words were replaced by special 
words chosen to uncover variables pertaining to this particular 
investigation. The special stimulus words added were: dis- 
appointed, home, Yankee, foreign, happy, custom, parents, daughter, 
society, different, security, son, language, enjoy, hate, understand, 
respectable, queer, alien, companion, and peasant. 

The responses to each of these special words were tabulated for 
the bilingual students, their controls, and the remainder of the 
class. Three bilingual students and two control students were 
absent when the test was given. This left 27 bilingual students 
and their 27 controls, the remainder of the class numbering 76. 
The chief use to which this latter group was put was in determining 
which responses were “individual.” 

Three procedures were used in examining the results of this test: 
(1) a tabulation of the number of students who “blocked” on any 


T Rosanoff, A. J. Manual of psychiatry. New York: Wiley, 1920. 
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given word; (2) a tabulation of the percentage of identical responses 
in the bilingual and control groups for each word; and (3) an 
analysis of the individual responses in each group. The average 
number of words where blocking occurred was 3.0 for the bilingual 
students, and 3.1 for the controls; the difference is obviously 
insignificant. 

Misunderstanding, due to giving the test verbally, made it neces- 
sary to drop the words son and queer. The following special stimu- 
lus words revealed nothing either interesting or significant 
concerning either group: disappointed, home, happy, parents, cus- 
tom, daughter, peasant, security, enjoy, hate, and companion. The 
remaining eleven words, however, proved of real value and will 
be considered separately. 

Yankee: There were two chief types of response to this word, 
terms referring to the Civil War, and various words having refer- 
ence to the “typical Connecticut Yankee.” Here an important 
difference was seen between the groups, for while 44.4 per cent 
of the bilingual students responded in terms of the Civil War, only 
7.4 per cent of the control students did so. The critical ratio of 
3.42 makes this clearly significant. Conversely, 40.7 per cent of 
the control students answered in terms of the “Connecticut Yankee,” 
while only 14.8 per cent of the bilingual students did so, the critical 
ratio of 2.21 being somewhat lower. It was clear that the immedi- 
ate reaction of the controls is “Yankee” and “New England.” It 
is likely that this betokens a strong personal identification, which 
is lacking in the bilingual students. On the other hand, the 
bilingual student responds in terms of grade-school history. One 
wonders also if this has a degree of aggression for the Yankee most 
mentioned in the recent flood of “Southern Novels”—the “damn- 
Yankee?” In any event, this possible lack of identification with 
New England, z.c., with his environment, appears as an important 
difference between the bilingual and the control student. 

Foreign: Here only the individual responses offer any clues. 
For the bilingual students these were: abroad, Chinese, far away, 
Greek, Greenie, home (2), neighborly, and Polish. For the control 
students they were: broken-English, -born, citizen, dislike, odd, 
Russian, Southern, and stupid. Although these differences are net 
open to statistical analysis, it is clear that the control students 
attach an opprobrium to the word foreign which is entirely lacking 
among the bilingual students. This impression is reenforced by 
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the individual responses of the non-experimental portion of the 
class: dark, old, strange. 

Society: In the responses to this word the class showed its great- 
est variability (61 different words), and in these responses a certain 
social inferiority of the bilingual students is manifested through 
such words as: big shots, high class, hot rocks, snobs, snootie, etc. 
This type of response, given by 37.0 per cent of the bilingual stu- 
dents, was used by only 14.8 per cent of the controls, the critical 
ratio being 1.93. Since the groups were matched for socio-economic 
position, it must be recalled that any social inferiority on the part 
of bilingual students does not stem from this factor. 

Different: Only a hint was found here, not worthy of detailed 
consideration. Two individual responses of bilingual students 
were intellectual and so-what. At least one bilingual student 
seems to have had a viclent reaction (presumably, “So-what if | 
am different”), and there is some suggestion that their superior 
academic performance may be due to “intellectual” as an accepta- 
ble mode of being different. Based on such slight evidence, these 
are only mentioned in passing. 

Language: There are three main types of response to the word 
language. The first we termed “emotional” (responses having to 
do with accent or nationality), the second “languages” (simply the 
naming of a specific tongue), and the third having to do with 
the “act of speech” (such words as talk, speech, speaking, etc.). 
The two groups are clearly differentiated in regard to the “act of 
speech” category, 40.7 per cent of the bilingual students responding 
in this manner, as opposed to 11.1 per cent of the controls, the 
critical ratio being 2.64. 

These “act of speech” responses are of particular interest, especi- 
ally since the present command of English on the part of the 
bilingual students equals and perhaps excels that of the controls. 
Yet their reaction seems tinged by the days when they perhaps 
found language as expressed through “talk,” “speech,” or “words” a 
difficult thing. It can be argued that these are only synonyms of 
the stimulus word, yet the question remains as to why only bilingual 
students chose such synonyms? It seems to point clearly in the 
direction of an emotional reaction attached to the use of language. 

Understand: ‘The reactions to this word reenforce the conclu- 
sions already expressed in regard to the word language, for 48.1 
per cent of the bilingual students reacted with terms indicative of 
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the understanding of specific things, i.c., chemistry, homework, 
language, topic, etc. Of the control students only 11.1 per cent 
show such reactions, the critical ratio being 3.24. It is possible, 
of course, that this merely shows more confidence on the part of 
bilingual students, so that to them anderstand means simply some 
particular thing understood. It is true that their academic perform- 
ance is significantly better than that of the control students, yet 
when compared with the class as a whole both groups are slightly 
below average. If the response were born of confidence, it should, 
then, have appeared more largely among the remaining members 
of the class, whereas only 5.3 per cent of them gave such responses. 
One is forced to the conclusion that it must have the same mean- 
ing as the response to the word language—a past, which is emo- 
tionally still present, where there was lack of understanding, so 
that the necessity of understanding (or perhaps even surprise that 
one does understand) is the first response of the bilingual student. 

Respectable: Again with this word the only real differences are 
found in the individual responses. Two controls respond with 
“father,” while none of the bilingual students do so. Three bilingu- 
als, however, mention “teacher” which is found among no other 
members of the class. Does this mean that the bilingual student, 
rejecting his foreign father, is accepting “teacher” as a father- 
substitute? This is a possibility, especially in view of the fact that 
34.4 per cent of the bilingual students chose teaching as an occupa- 
tion, as opposed to 12.3 per cent of the control students. Is this 
an analytic process of identification? In any event, it clearly has 
some relation to the emotional insecurity of the bilingual student. 

Alien: ‘This word confirms the interpretation given to the 
responses to the word foreign, although again only through the indi- 
vidual responses. For the bilingual students these were: Com- 
munist, immigrant, new, and outsider (the latter being most 
significant, and mentioned by two bilingual students). For the 
controls the responses were: also, citizen-to-be, country, dark, 
French, person, put out, strange, spy, and Wop. These confirm 
the supposition of opprobrium found in the word foreign, and are 
reenforced by the responses from the non-experimental portion of 
the class: fugitive, Mick, scram, unlucky. 

Citizen: One word in the regular Kent-Rosanoff list should be 
considered here, since, had it not already been included, it would 
obviously have been a special stimulus word. To this word, 
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citizen, the responses American, United States, nation, or state were 
given by 7.4 per cent of the bilingual students and by 33.3 per 
cent of the control students, the critical ratio being 2.51. Here 
again, as in the case of the word Yankee, the control students are 
identifying themselves with their environment, in this case nation, 
while the bilingual students fail to do so. This is further evidence 
for a lack of environment identification, which seems to be 
extremely important in the emotional insecurity of the bilingual 
students. 

4. The Morgan-Murray Thematic Apperception Test: The final 
method used in the attempt to discover the underlying emotional 
differences between the bilingual and control students was the 
Thematic Apperception Test.* So as to limit the testing situation 
to an hour in order to secure better cooperation from the subjects 
(who had already been used in several situations), the number of 
pictures was reduced. Only five of the pictures for both sexes were 
used (numbers 2, 3, 5, 9, and 10), and five each from the series for 
male and female subjects (numbers M 11, M 12, M 15, M 18, and 
M 20 for men, and F 11, F 12, F 13, F 14, and F 17 for women), as 
well as two pictures added by the experimenter. One of these was 
a woman, obviously a peasant, kneeling at an altar rail. The other 
was of two women standing in an obviously poor section of town, 
but this latter picture proved to be too unstructured and no material 
of importance was secured with it. Thus each student told stories 
about twelve different pictures, seven of them being identical for 
both men and women. 

The Thematic Apperception Test was given to 30 of the 32 pairs 
of students in the Intenisve Study Group. One bilingual student 
left college before he could be tested, and one control student was 
not available because of having taken a 40-hour-per-week job. All 
of the tests were given by the investigator, the entire response being 
recorded in shorthand and later transcribed. 

Quantitative analysis of the Thematic Apperception Test in terms 
of the average words per story, the average aggressions, deaths, 
presses, and needs revealed no differences between the two groups, 
the highest critical ratio proving to be 1.55. Nor did an analysis 
of the type of aggression, or the type of death, when broken down 
into subgroups, yield anything important, the highest critical ratio 


® Murray, H. A. Explorations in personality. New York: Oxford University Press 
1938, pp. 530-545. 
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being .80. In regard to the specific type of press and need there 
were again no quantitative differences between the groups, although 
the highest critical ratio reached 1.24. This is perhaps to be 
expected from the very nature of the Thematic Apperception Test, 
for it is the qualitative results which should show the most revealing 
material. 

It is impossible, of course, to examine the stories told by each of 
the students for every picture in the series, since this would mean 
a total of 720 individual stories. Consequently the same general 
approach has been used to the problem as was used in analyzing 
the results of the Association Test. First, the stories were listed in 
terms of their predominant thema, and when the same thema was 
found to be present in both bilingual and control protocols it was 
considered a “common response” and the two were tabulated as 
canceling one another. Thus we have here what approximates the 
“individual response” on the Association Test, together with, as in 
the case of that test, constellations of response which proved to be 
of interest. The following pictures, although containing some 
suggestive material, did not yield really helpful suggestions: 3, 5, 
9, M12, M20, F12, and F13. Those interested in a more detailed 


study of the stories are referred again to the original investigation.® 

Picture 2 (an elderly woman standing in a half-opened doorway): 
Seven of the control students and ten of the bilingual students inter- 
preted the picture as of someone spying, but the quality of the 
interpretation differed somewhat for the two groups: 


Control stories: “. . . mother coming in to check up . . . hurry him off to bed.” 
‘Woman heard a noise . . . was her son who didn’t want to disturb his mother.” 
. baby knocked over a lamp. . . . Mother coming in.” “My mother waiting 
up for me at night . . . she always manages to see me.” “Hoped to catch him 
not studying.” “Grandmother . . . hopes they will see her and quit what they 
are doing.” “Thought she heard something . . . but little boy is sound asleep.” 
Bilingual stories: “. . . trying to get something on them.” “. . . will send him 
way... but girl... will go off ...and ruin all her teaching and learn- 
ing.” “. . . she will give them a good scolding.” “Mother spying on her 
daughter.” “. . . kissing his girl friend. . . . Mother is afraid of losing her son.” 
“Spying .. . will put an ultimatum before them.” “This peering woman reminds 
me of my mother . . . she would be furious if I was gone.” “Boy who plays piano 
iN attic every night . . . mother just found it out.” 


Although there are many similarities, it seems that the bilingual 
students are more overtly aware of the “spying” and express the 


*Spoerl, D. T. The adjustment at college age of students who were bilingual in 
childhood. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Clark University, 1942. 
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consequences more clearly. This clarifies the picture of intra- 
family relations and supports the findings of the Bell Inventory in 
the Survey Group. 

Picture added (peasant kneeling at altar): Almost universally 
this was simply interpreted as an old woman praying for her family, 
and most frequently in terms of the present world situation. The 
really significant difference between the groups came in the overt 
expression of just what the person was. A number in both groups 
simply mention a “war-torn land,” or a “poor old lady,” or some 
similar term. Only four of the bilingual students specify what she 
is, two stating she is a Polish peasant, one that she is a refugee, and 
one that she is “like my Grandmother in the old country.” On 
the other hand, thirteen of the control students do this, three saying 
she is a peasant, one a refugee, and nine specifying the country. 
This means that 15.5 per cent of the bilingual students specifically 
recognize her as a peasant, as opposed to 43.3 per cent of the control 
students, the critical ratio being 1.89. While not significant, this is 
certainly high enough to support the previously expressed theory of 
repression of their background on the part of the bilingual students. 
It is interesting confirmation of the lack of identification found in 
the Association Test and is undoubtedly an important factor in the 
lack of adjustment on the part of bilingual students. 

Picture 10 (bearded man with old man sitting cross-legged on 
his shoulders): Here six of the control and three of the bilingual 
stories are individual responses of real interest. Brief excerpts show 
the general direction of these stories. 


Control stories: “. . . there must have been some difference that made an obje 
to the other for carrying his weight . . . mind over matter . . . he is forcing the 
man to his will.” “. .. stone age ...one member of . . . tribe . . . repressing 
another . . . probably the counselor . . . they ... put the trouble-maker away.” 
“Two men of olden times . . . Peter . . . falls in love with Joseph’s wife . . . » 
he went to river . . . pushed Peter in . . . tried to drown him. But Peter got the 
best of him. .. . Joseph was drowned. The wife found she loved Joseph no! 
Peter . . . so Peter died miserable.” “. . . people in old house . . . weird noise: 
. . » leave and spend night in car.” “... perhaps the father . . . is scolding hi 
relations ...or son.” “This ... man has lived a good life .. . has given t 
charity . . . is ready to die... . This is death . . . taking him . . . to promised 
land . . . because of his good life.” 


The first stories indicate aggression, a feeling that the student is 
being ordered about. Although they suggest “mind over matter” 
or “counselor of society,” it is probable that this really indicates the 
paternal authority. The Peter-Joseph story comes from a protocol 
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of a woman showing intense sibling rivalry (the rivalry confirmed 
by the Personnel Office case history). The last story seems a 
childish interpretation of the “good life” and was told by a student 
having a conscious struggle not to go into his father’s occupation; 
it may mean “do as father suggests and be happy.” 


Bilingual stories: “Seems that this is spiritual ...old man... thinking of 
time . . . he was chief of his clan. It is spiritual . . . he can’t aceept the faci that 
he is old. . . . He is jealous of the other man being younger . . . the bump on his 
head . . . signifies knowledge. They are related, perhaps father and son.” “Ancient 
days, he is poor outside of his one possession, a spear . . . the only thing he had in 
life . . . he said if anyone took it they would suffer by the end of the spear . . . 
in this picture the spear has just been found . . . he is going to kill the man who 
took it.” “The lower man... is a shepherd of the hills. He is wise .. . but 
has become mentally unbalanced . . . this figure above is a devil which represents 
his unbalance. . . . He is powerless to fight it.” 


The first story is an obvious aggression against the father, the 
frequent protest that it is “spiritual” makes it clear that really it is 
not. The second story, strangely, was told by a woman not a man, 
in view of which it seems to represent a clear case of Freudian penis 
envy. It probably represents strong aggression against the father, 
confirmed by the case history. The extreme emotion of the last 
story is interesting because of the other stories in this protocol, 
suicide after argument with mother; a couple receiving the first 
word of the death of their son through the arrival of a box contain- 
ing his ashes. The combination makes it clear that what he is 
powerless to fight is his attitude toward the family. 

From this picture, then, we have evidence of family aggression 
for both the bilingual and control students, with some vague fears 
in the stories of the controls and an attempt to repress aggression 
in the case of bilingual students. While not differentiating the two 
groups clearly, the material is not without interest. 


Picture M 11: (Woman with back turned to young man): 
Picture F 14: (Young woman with old woman in background): 


These pictures were paired because both arc easily interpreted as 
a daughter-mother or son-mother situation. For the women one 
story in each group showed a mother-daughter conflict, which 
might be compared: 

Control story: “. . . the woman is ashamed of her mother . . . she realizes her 


mother gave up a lot to give her her standing . . . takes mother in and gives her 
a home.” 
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Bilingual story: “Mother ... domineering type. Telling the girl something 
about her friends . . . the girl is hurt. . . . It must have a happy ending.” The 
happy ending supplied was: “She doesn’t care to listen . . . doesn’t pay much 
attention to her mother . . . leads her own life.”(!) 


In the stories of mother and son told by the men were ten for the 
bilinguals and nine for the controls which were stories of wrong- 
doing and strife, the interesting difference being the larger number 
of bilingual students solving the problem by leaving home. Even 
more important is the manner of leaving home, for it shows a 
tremendous emotional tie between the bilingual mother and son. 
A few excerpts will clarify this. 


Control stories: “He is waiting for her to say good-bye . . . but she doesn’t.” 
“She doesn’t say ‘no,’ and she doesn’t say ‘yes’ . . . he is determined to do it but he 
hates to.” “She is mad at him . . . he will be thrown into jail.” “Mother is not 
angry . . . but disturbed.” “His mother is sort of mad at him, . . . he is begging 
her forgiveness.” 

Bilingual stories: “He is going out on his own. . . Mother doesn’t know what 
she would do without him.” “Mother gives in saying, ‘I don’t approve, but I won't 
stand in the way.” “He is running away.” “Mother . . . thinks world is coming 
to an end because son is going to leave her ...so he comes home with his 
wife . . . to live.” “Strikes out for himself ... seems in doubt.” “Mother... 
can’t forgive him.” 


Picture M 18 (man face down on bed): 
Picture F 15 (woman leaning on door, hands over face): 


These pictures both represent a deep discouragement, the women’s 
series picture being the more startling. 


Control stories: Most of these were relatively unimportant: loss of money on a 
horse race, man frightened because his wife is having baby, recollecting a bad paint 
job done in childhood for which student was teased, a work worn person who will 
“make the best of her condition.” And a person who wasn’t getting her own way 
so “she got into one of those moods, and maybe she will get what she wanted.” 

Bilingual stories: One was the story of a mar weary from the physical labor of 
his first job; another a girl afraid to enter the room; still another unusual bad news; 
one the boy had flunked a course, two that he had a guilty conscience, though they 
refused to say why. One that “. . . reading a book . . . reminded of his mother’s 
death . . . it was probably by being beaten up by his father.” “Her family never 
had any money ... she ran away... had an illegitimate child . . . child just 
graduated from college . . . out of loyalty comes to live with mother.” “Just 
graduated from college . . . can’t get position . . . at least one he is suited for . . . 
dreams he should not give up.” 


The story of the father killing the mother appears only this once 
in all of the protocols. One suspects in the case of this student a 
lack of sex knowledge, possible masturbation (he told the story of 
the boy who “played the piano in the attic every night”), and from 
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this story a deep impact made by witnessing a “primal scene.” The 
whole protocol shows deep evidence of an extreme Oedipus con- 
flict. The story of running away and having an illegitimate child 
comes from a protocol with a recurrent running-away thema, and 
incidentally the only protocol which mentions a language handicap! 

Picture M 15 (an older and a younger man): Four control and 
six bilingual protocols showed the response to this picture to depict 
a father-son relation. The control stories showed the father being 
helpful, trying to straighten things out, and the aggression of the 
boy as toward economic and social pressures rather than the father. 
The bilingual stories included three similar to the control stories, 
except all expressed a Aope rather than a conviction that the son 
would profit from the advice! The last three bilingual stories were 
different from any control stories and will be considered briefly. 

Bilingual stories: “Battle of minds . . . wants to do something . . . father doesn’t 
want him to ... they are both too stubborn to give in.” “The son looks like a 
criminal . . . the father is trying to help .. . it isn’t going to have any effect.” 


“A king and his son . . . for some reason the son won't be the next ruler . . . so 
he is scheming a plot to be the next ruler.” 


There seems to be a more bitter and hopeless antagonism in these 
than in any control stories. The last story is from the previously 
considered protocol including the story of the father beating the 
mother to death; its obvious clarification of the Oedipus situation 
is too clear to need discussion! Not all bilingual students show a 
bitter antagonism in this picture, but none of the control stories 
show it at all. It serves therefore as further evidence of the findings 
of the Bell Inventory in regard to intra-family aggressions. 

Picture F 17 (one young woman choking another young 
woman): Three individual responses for the bilinguals and con- 
trols may be helpful in clarifying the differences between the two 
groups. 

Control stories: “two sisters . .. never got married . . . thought the world of 
each other . . . elder sister tripped ... is dead ... other sister cried and cried 
and held dead sister...” “. - . someone about to be strangled . . . quarreling” 


(refused to qualify the details of the quarrel or identify the characters). “A... 
mother .. . has given child a beating . . . now is . . . trying to redeem her act.” 


The first story is clearly a refusal to accept sibling rivalry (it 
comes from the protocol showing this to be intense, previously 
mentioned), while the others show a degree of violence not often 
found in control stories. 
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Bilingual stories: “. . . mother is dying . . . girl is frightened . . . she is depend 
ent on mother . . . can’t bear the fact that she will be left to live her own life.” 
“she .... found her mother dying on the stairs . . . realizes she is alone .. . 
realized her mother had been very selfish toward her.” “. . . stepmother .. . s 
has disgraced her . . . she is trying to beat him.” 

The last story is similar to the last control story, without the 
redemptive attempt, the other two show clearly the already familiar 
“conflicting moods of love and hate” and the dependence on the 
mother. There is an obvious repression of aggression against the 
mother, although the picture allows for no interpretation of just 
“finding her dying on the stairs.” 

One cannot, of course, say that these qualitative findings from 
the stories of the thematic series are “statistically significant,” but 
a certain consistency in expression of attitude and the knowledge 
that such a projective technique as this taps deeper levels of the 
mind make them of real interest. 


SUMMARY AND Discussion 


To summarize the findings presented in the description of the 
analvses of the tests it might be said that the major findings were 


these: 

t. In the Survey Group the reasons for withdrawal from college 
and the number asking for more than the routine interview with 
the Personnel Office, together with the number requesting that their 
routine interviews be early in the semester, suggested strongly that 
an emotional factor was clearly differentiating the bilingual and 
control groups. 

2. The Survey Group members entering in the fall of 1940, when 
a chi-square item analysis of the results of the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory was investigated, showed that the area of emotional dis- 
turbance seemed to be most clearly that of intra-family adjustment. 

3. The Allport-Vernon Study of Values used with the Intensive 
Study Group differentiated the two groups only on social values. 
Here it was found that a significantly larger proportion of bilingual 
students held extreme social values. This was interpreted as 
resulting from the two extreme reactions possible in the case of 
social frustration: overcompensation and withdrawal. 

4. The Bogardus Test of Social Distance further demonstrated 
the source of the emotional problem in that the seven national 
groups to which 80 per cent of the bilingual students belong were 
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given a significantly higher social distance by the control than by 
the bilingual students. In addition there was the finding that to 
a certain extent these bilingual students did not even accept their 
own group. This is an important clue in the understanding of 


their social frustration. 

5. The chief findings of the Kent-Rosanoff Test, in its modified 
form, were the lack of identification with their immediate environ 
ment on the part of bilingual students, the degree of opprobrium 
attached to the words foreign and alien by the control students but 
not by the bilingual students, the slight evidence of some inhibiting 
factor in the expressive aspects of language found in the bilingual 
reactions to the words language and understand, and the confirma- 
tion of the previously considered lack of identification with the 
environment found in the words Yankee and citizen. 

6. The Thematic Apperception Test shows the family conflict 
of the bilingual student to be more intense, confirming the find- 
ings of the Bell Adjustment Inventory. The bilingual students 
are more aware of spying on the part of their parents, they show 
more aggression and violence in their descriptions of family rela- 
tions; and, although the bilingual students more often solved their 
family conflict (in their projected phantasies) by leaving home, 
they recognized at the same time powerful bonds that would turn 
them back to the home again, or even prevent them from leaving. 
This latter finding is direct evidence in line with the Bell finding 
of “conflicting moods of love and hate.” The added picture of the 
peasant further clarified the question of identification, showing 
that the bilingual student, who has already been seen not to identify 
himself with his present environment, is at the same time not 
identified with that of his parents. 

Although these findings clarify the picture of emotional malad- 
justment on the part of the bilingual students, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that, though some of the maladjustment may stem 
from social pressure, the major conflict is within the home. The 
final question that must be considered is whether this home con 
flict is a direct result of bilinguality or whether it is based rather 
on the culture conflicts of the “second generation,” that is, the 
native-born children of foreign-born parents. 

When one investigates the work of such sociologists as Reuter, 
Runner, Sait, or Brunner, it becomes clear that their findings in 
regard to the second generation are highly similar to ours in regard 
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to bilingual students. Stonequist, in particular, in his concept of 
the marginal man, defined as one who exists on the margin of 
two cultures but is identified with neither, comes very close to 
the findings of our investigation when he describes one type of 
marginal man, the second generation: 

The children of the immigrant are in a distinctive social situation. As native-born 
residents they are identified with the land of their birth and its institutions; but as 
children of immigrants they inevitably absorb much of the culture carried over 


from the “old country.” Thus they are the meeting point of two streams of culture. 
To the extent that the two cultures conflict they experience this conflict as a personal 


problem.!° 


Although we have found in our investigation that the children 
of immigrants, at least the bilingual children, do not altogether 
identify themselves with the land of their birth, the extent to 
which they are experiencing the conflict as a personal problem is 
all too clear. The fact that the findings of the sociologists are in 
such close agreement with our own suggests strongly that the 
emotional maladjustment of the bilingual students is due more 
to their being members of the “second generation” than to the 
fact that they were brought up in a two-language environment. 

Yet one cannot dismiss the problem so easily, for the factor of 
the language environment does enter into the “second generation” 
problem. This is pointed out by Brunner when he declares that 
the exceptional cases where harmonious relations are found between 
immigrant parents and native-born children are those cases where 
the parents have become acculturated and where they “speak the 
English language well.”"* In other words, the language becomes 
the symbol of the culture; when the parent has given up his old 
culture, and with it the symbol (language), tension is greatly 
reduced. 

Our conclusion, then, is that the emotional maladjustment of the 
bilingual student, insofar as it expresses itself in terms of reactions 
to social frustration, and particularly in terms of family disharmony, 
is a result of the culture conflict to which the native-born children 
of immigrants are subjected. But this culture conflict is compli- 
cated by the bilingual environment. Thus it is that bilingualism 
enters into the situation, not in its intra-personal aspects, but rather 
as a symbol of one of the environmental factors converging upon 


1° Stonequist, E. V. The marginal man. New York: Scribner's, 1937, p. 96. 
11 Brunner, E. DeS. Immigrant farmers and their children. New York: Doubleday 


Doran, 1929, p. 239. 
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the “second generation.” Most of the emotional maladjustment 
of the bilingual student is environmentally determined and is not 
the result of mental conflict engendered by the complexities of 
thinking or speaking in two languages. This is true of the social 
maladjustment, the lack of harmony in the home situation, and 
the lack of identification with the present envircnment (coupled 
with a rejection of the cultural background of the parents), all 
of which tend to characterize college students who are bilingual. 

One finding remains, however, which does not fit into this cul 
ture-conflict complex. That is the finding, primarily from the 
Association Test, of a significantly larger number of reactions on 
the part of bilingual students in terms of the act of speech to the 
word language; and in terms of the act of understanding to the 
word understand. These suggest that, although at the college level 
bilingualism, as such, is not affecting the student’s expressive power 
(as is evidenced by his control of English, his almost equal vocabu- 
lary, and his academic performance),’” there is in his mental 
organization a residual effect of the emotional turmoil and mental 
effort which must have been present in the early days of his school 
career when English was not, for him, a facile medium of 


expression. 


12 Spoerl, D. T. The academic and verbal adjustment of college age bilingual students. 
]. gen. Psychol. (to be published). 





EXPECTATION IN RELATION TO ACHIEVEMENT 
AND HAPPINESS* 


BY ARNOLD THOMSEN 
Elmo Roper, Market Research, New York City 


HE relation between expectation and achievement has recently 
bin to the fore under the general title of “Level of Aspira- 
tion.” Many carefully controlled studies have been reported on 
what seem to be rather minor aspects of an extremely important 
problem. Human beings are continuously predicting, and hardly 
a day passes but each one of us experiences the actuality of some- 
thing we expected some days, or weeks, or months, or even years, 
before. In its broad meaning, level of aspiration is thus an 
important factor in our outlook on life and may be discussed in 
connection with our expected score in throwing darts, our expected 
golf game, our expected wife, or our expected income. 


METHOD 


The present report grew out of the writer’s hypothesis that col 
lege students expect higher incomes than they will probably receive. 
In order to test the hypothesis, students in five classes of the second 
semester of beginning psychology were asked to write a term 
paper on their vocational choice. The paper was to be a thorough 
study of the field they wished to enter: the relation between their 
personalities and the type of person who would be most likely to 
succeed, the training they would need, opportunities for advance- 
ment, etc. The assignment included this question: “What yearly 
income do you expect ten years after you graduate; what income 
twenty years after?” The students were not only encouraged, but 
were required, to read a good deal regarding their chosen field. 


RESULTS 
Students’ Estimates 
The results of the income question are presented in Tables 1, 
2, and 3. A word may be needed to explain the “minimum” and 


* The data for this report were gathered in April, 1941, when the writer was an instructor 
in the Department of Psychology, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN Incomes Expscrep spy CoLtitece Stupents In Ten ano Twenty YRARs 


EXPECTED IN 10 YEARS EXPECTED IN 20 YEARS 


Group 
MinimuM | Maximum N Minimum | Maximum 


Combined Men and Women $3,490 $ 3,913 $6,788 $8,398 
Men 4,347 4,950 9,037 11,179 
Women 2,517 2,735 3,623 4,485 

















“maximum” columns. Some students gave two figures, ¢.g.: “I 
expect to be earning between $4,000 and $5,000 in ten years, and 
between $8,000 and $10,000 in twenty years.” In the three tables 
the “minimum” refers to the mean or the range (as specified) of 
the lower figures, the “maximum” to the mean or the range of 


the higher. 


TABLE 2 


Exprectep sy MEN Coxtece Srupents in Various 


OccuUPATIONS IN 20 YEARS 


RANGE AND MEAN INCOME 


20 YEARS 


MEAN 


Ocx UPATION 
MINIMUM MAXIMUS Minimum | Maximum 











$15,000 | $6,325 $9,538 
106,000 8,925 28,925 
50,000 | 30,000 ,067 


Accounting 

Advertising 

Airplane Piloting 

Arts (Industrial, Design, Interior 
Decorating, etc.) 

Business (Selling, Managing, 
Banking, ctc.) 

Civil Service 

Engineering 

Journalism 

Law 

Medicine 

Ministry 

Personnel Work | 

Teaching (Secondary and College) 





6,346 34 
8,567 87( 
9,00 ,700 
6,306 | 7,175 
3,250 4,000 

000 
10,00 3,513 
,000 2,900 


,000 


| 
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TABLE 3 


RANGE AND Mean Income Exprecrep spy WOMEN Co ttece Srupents in 
Various OccuPATIONS IN 20 YEARS 


OccuPATION } 
MINIMUM Maximum | IMU Maximum 


Advertising 

Arts (Decorating, Commercial, 
etc.) 

Business (Merchandising, Trans- 
lating) 

Dietetics 


| 
| $2,600 $15,000 $5,950 $8,100 
| 
| 


3,000 6,000 4,500 4,667 


1,820 8,000 4,273 5,200 
3,000 6,000 3,900 4,500 
Journalism 4,000 5,200 | 4,600 4,600 
Laboratory Technician | 5,000 5,200 5,100 5,100 
Librarianship 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Medicine 3,500 8,000 4,250 5,750 
Nursing 2,500 5,000 | 3,750 4,000 
Personnel Work 3,120 4,000 3,360 3,560 
Stenographer and Secretary 1,000 3,380 2,260 2,720 
Social Work 1,680 20,000 3,753 5,944 
Teaching (Elementary and Sec- 


ondary) 1,200 3,500 2,340 2,447 

















| 
Total I, Mean $3,623 $4,485 


It will be noticed in Table 1 that the number of men predicting 
their income in twenty years is only eight less than the number 
predicting their income in ten years. This contrasts with the drop of 
twenty in the case of women. The reason for the difference between 
the sexes is probably that many women expected to be married in 
twenty years and hence would have no income from occupations 
of their own. 

A note may be in order regarding the ranges in Table 2. It 
might be suspected that the men reporting an expected income of 
$100,000 in advertising, of $50,000 as an airplane pilot, of $25,000 
in civil service, of $25,000 in law, and of $60,000 in medicine were 
joking. But a careful reading of the papers and personal confer- 
ences convinced the writer that they were completely serious. None 
of them, except those planning to go into air work, was familiar 
with the average incomes of people in their chosen fields, and most 
were incredulous when figures were shown. 
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A striking difference may be noted between men’s expectations 
and women’s. A certain future female social worker expects $20,000 
in twenty years, and an enterprising future lady advertising execu 
tive or copy writer expects $15,000. These high expectations are 
low compared with those of the men. The average man (Table 1) 
expects twice as much income as the average woman in ten years, 
and almost three times as much in twenty years. 


Among both men and women the income expectations of future 
teachers are comparatively modest. Among men, the maximum 
expected in twenty years is third lowest of all reported occupations 


(ministry and journalism being lower), and among women it is 
second lowest (a solitary future librarian being lower). This fact 
may be partly due to a convocation called by the School of Educa 
tion only two weeks before the term paper was due. The convo- 
cation was to be attended by all students planning to enroll in the 
School of Education in the fall and thus probably included all or 
almost all of the future teachers who wrote their vocational report. 
At this meeting, prospective teachers were given figures on incomes 
which they could reasonably expect to get. It was carefully pointed 
out that returns in teaching must be largely measured in non- 
monetary units. 

As a commentary on the collegiate climate of April, 1941, it may 
be noted that only two out of the 158 students writing a rather 
lengthy report on their vocational plans mentioned the war. All 
the others wrote as though the changes going on around them 
would somehow not affect their plans or their incomes. 

It may be interesting to compare these income expectations of 
‘satisfactory” income as made 


‘ 


college students with estimates of a 
by the public at large. Table 4 presents figures from the report 
of a survey * made of a representative cross-section of adults in the 
United States. The question asked was: “What do you really think 
would be a perfectly satisfactory income for your” Although this 
question is not the same as the one answered by the students, it 
does highlight the fact that students expect a great deal higher 
income than most people feel would be satisfactory (comfortable ?). 
Fortune concludes that “approximately half the nation would be 
satishied with an income of less than $2,500 and only 5.2 per cent 
want $10,000 or more.” 


‘Anon. The Fortune Survey. Fortune, 1940, 21, p. 14 ff 
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TABLE 4 


“Satisractory” Income Estimates or U. 


INCOME 


An hourly or daily wage (less than $4.00 per day) 
Annual income of 
Under $500 
$500-$999 
$1,000-$1,499 
$1,500 $1,999 
$2,000-$2,499 
$2,500-—$2,999 
$3,000 $3,499 
$3,500-$3,999 
$4,000-$4,999 
$s5,000-$5,999 
$6,000—$9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$1 5,000-$49,999 
$50,000 and over 
Don't know 





OWNS 


coowor wou 


Total 


Actual Incomes of Occupational Groups 

The income expectancies of college students have psychological 
meaning largely in terms of the probability of achievement. Many 
studies have been made of incomes of professional and business 
groups, but all reports are probably somewhat too high for the 
following reasons: (1) A mailed survey on incomes may not be 
returned by a good many professional and business people who 
are failures financially; (2) professional people working for fees 
may, in an appreciable percentage, repert their gross incomes, 
before office expenses (rent, equipment, wages to nurses and secre- 
taries, etc.) are deducted. 

These two factors work in the same direction (to increase reports 
of met income) and are not compensated for by factors tending to 
decrease estimates. Consequently the figures on actual incomes 
must be somewhat discounted. The rate of discount is, of course, 
impossible to determine. 

From the welter of income reports, the writer has chosen only 
three. The first throws interesting light on the fact that reported 
incomes of college graduates may be too high, since unsuccessful 
people may not answer mailed questionnaires. In a study entitled 
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“The Wages of Scholarship” * there appears this sentence: “A group 
of 1227 male alumni graduated ten years ago (1928) from Pennsyl- 
vania colleges were recently prevailed on to give the facts of their 
experience since leaving Alma Mater.” At the time of graduation, 
when the men of 49 Pennsylvania colleges involved in this study 
were seniors, there were 2992 of them. Presumably, all 2992 were 
sent questionnaires in 1938. But of the group, only 1227 “gave 
financial experience on which this report is based.” Thus, of the 
original group of graduates, only 41 per cent gave financial informa- 
tion when asked for it ten years after graduation. The author 
remarks that the group who responded in this follow-up study 
“were somewhat above the average of the original group in test 
achievement. The better students were apparently more willing 
to talk. On this account the picture given here is probably a little 
more favorable than all the facts would justify were they avail- 
able” (Table 5). 
TABLE <? 
Savary Status oF 1227 Ten-YeaR Men Grapuates ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
OccuPATION IN 1938 


| 


| Sacary Drvisions 


| 


{ | | 
| 
| | _ 
$2,000 | $2,000-$2,999 $3,000-$3,499 | $3,500+ Torat 
OccuPATION tha — a | 


| 


} | 
o/ . | o . | 
I ] 
| 
Education 
Engineering 
Science 
Law 
Medicine 
Ministry 
Minor Clerical 
Auditing and Ac 
counting 
Business Executive: 
Sales and Adverti 
ing 
Miscellaneous 


2 Learned, W. S. The wages of scholarship. Carnegie Foundatior r the Advancement 
f Teaching, 36th annual report, 1940-41, 42-5 
8 Thid., p. 44 
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TABLE 6° 


Mepian Farnep Income or EmpLoyep Grapuates sy LENGTH oF SERVICE IN 
PresENT EMPLOYMENT 


LencTu or SERVICE Men GRADUATES Women GRADUATES 


$1,580 


9 years $2,610 
14 years 3,410 1,900 
15-19 years 4,240 2,280 
29 years 4,990 2,470 
30 years or more 4,960 2,680 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Minimum expectation, 20 years 9,037 3,623) 
(Maximum expectation, 20 years 11,179 4,485) 





TABLE 7 


Mepian Earnep Income oF MEN Grapuares 


STupENTSs’ 
Ace Groups hang 
AL! EsTiMaTEs— 


- ss uae memes 20 Years (Mean) 
Types or EMPLOYMENT MEN 30-39 40 Years |— ee om 


GRADUATES 
A- . AND OVER 
Minimum | Maximum 





Medicine and Dentistry $3,800 $3,360 $4,800 $13,813 $14,313" 
Law 3,560 3,190 5,260 12,500 13,000 
Sciences 2,720 2,740 4,040 








Government 2,480 3,390 9,600 9,700 
Arts 2,520 2,560 3,970 6,340 6,340 
Education 2,080 2,090 290 3,125 4,500 
Ministry 1,690 1,710 1,760 3,267 


All Professions 2,710 2,620 3,980 


Finance 2,690 2,840 4,740 
Manufacturing and Production 2,540 2,560 4,740 
Transporiation and Utilities 2,360 2,300 3,910 
Merchandising 2,290 2,490 
Farming 1,900 1,770 
Miscellaneous 1,750 1,940 





All Business 2,450 2,550 








All Types Employment 2,590 4,020 


* Medicine only. 

+ Civil Service. 

5 Babcock, F. L. The U. S. college graduate. New York: Macmillan, 1941, p. 32. The 
two following tables are from the same source, p. 23 and p. 35. 
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Another survey, conducted in 1936, reports incomes of graduates 
of 1928. The median salary of 2130 men eight years after gradu 
ation was $2,383, contrasting with an income for 898 women of 
only $1,606. It will be remembered from Table 1 that the “mean 
male student” expected a minimum income of $4,347 ten years after 
graduation. The “mean female student” expected to receive $2,517 

The third survey to be reported here was made in 1939, under 
the management of Time Inc., with the cooperation of over 1000 
institutions of higher learning in the United States. A total of 
slightly over 10,000 representative graduates were questioned. 
lables 6, 7, and 8 are adapted and abbreviated, and students’ 
expectations are inserted for comparison where possible. 


TABLE 8 


Mepian Earnep Income or WOMEN Grapuartes 


Ace Groups Srupents 

Au! EsTiMaTEs— 
Working [——— Ey 20 YEARS (Mean) 
Hyon Or Srepnounene WomEN 30-39 40 YRARS —_ 


GRADUATES YEARS AND OVER 
Minimum | Maximum 


Education $1,610 $1,630 $2,100 
vernment 1,600 | 1,630 1,950 
(YXher Professions 1,050 1,720 1,950 





All Professions 1.610 1,630 2,080 


chandising 1,430 1,340 1,910 


Business 1,540 1,720 





All Business 4k at 1,790 





\ll Types Employment 2,060 











CONCLUSIONS 


The contrasts between Tables 1-3 and 5-8 lead to the following 
onclusions: 

t. College students expect to receive a much higher income 
han there is any probability they will receive. 

Greenleaf, W. J. Economic status of college alumni. Bull. 1937, No. 10, Office of 

inon, U. S. Dept. Interior, 1939, p. 65 
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2. Vocational information probably reduces the expectation of 
income (School of Education convocation in reiation to future 


teachers’ predictions). 


Discussion 

The two conclusions above are probably the most obvious, and 
they certainly are the ones which follow directly from the data. 
But almost all experiments and surveys lead to new hypotheses and 
new interpretations which may go beyond the original problem. 
With a full realization of the interpretative and tentative nature 
of what follows, I wish to offer these suggestions in the hope that 
future investigators may sharpen them and devise experiments 
which will verify, disprove, or modify them. 


Paranoia and Expectation 

One of the most baffling of the psychoses is paranoia. Its genesis 
is obscure in the individual, and its progression insidious. It is 
certainly the most difficult psychosis to cure. Paranoid conditions 
are extremely common in seemingly “well-adjusted” individuals. 
Its incidence seems to vary from culture to culture. “Pure” 
paranoia is typically a disorder of maturity, rather than of adoles 


cence, and paranoid trends in “normal” individuals usually 
develop after adolescence. 

These characteristics of paranoia and paranoid conditions may 
lead to this interpretation: The disorder develops in those ind: 
viduals who are unable to adjust their expectations to thew 
achievements. 

Our culture places a premium on “getting ahead,” on “being a 
success,” on “making lots of money.” Though we may smile at 
the poor-boy-to-president myth, it is a wry smile. In business, as 
in the professions, many of us believe that “if you’ve got it in you, 
you'll get ahead.” 

But the facts differ from the words. The poor boy most often 
develops into the poor man—the mediocre student develops into 
the mediocre doctor. Achievements, for many of us, are not equal 
to expectations. 

As the individual with high levels of aspirations matures, thre« 
possibilities are open: (1) He works hard, etc., and his achieve 
ments equal his expectations. (2) He revises his expectations, 
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reduces his levels of aspirations, “accepts the universe.” (3) He 


keeps his high expectations, and blames the world for his failures 
The third alternative, of course, is the one which may lead to 
paranoia or at least to paranoid conditions. Unable to admit that 
there is anything wrong with him, the individual blames everyone 
but himself. As time goes on, his delusions of grandeur increase 
But to protect himself he has to manufacture equally strong delu 
sions of persecution. Unable to adjust himself, he calls others 
maladjusted because they cannot realize his worth. 
If this theory is sound, we should expect to find more evidences 


of paranoia and paranoid conditions among those groups having 
the highest expectations than among those whose expectations are 
more likely to lead to achievement. It is unfortunate that the 
number of students predicting future incomes in this study is too 
small in any one occupation to draw conclusions. But the reader 
may like to examine Tables 2 and 3 while remembering this 
hypothesis, contrasting the high mean expectancies with the low 
ones. Perhaps patterns may emerge which will lead to further 
research. 

To recapitulate: The hypothesis advanced here is that paranoia 
and paranoid trends develop from an “expectation-achievement 
discrepancy.” ° The individual with a high level of aspiration who 
does not reach his goals may protect himself by developing delusions 
of grandeur and persecution. 

But this hypothesis is only the first step in determining the 
etiology of the disorder. One of the next crucial questions is: How 
does it happen that only certain individuals with an expectation 
achievement discrepancy are unable to adjust to “reality”? Almost 
all of us, in this competitive culture, probably set our goals extremely 
high during our adolescence and early maturity. Yet most of us 
do not have obvious paranoid trends, and few of us develop 
paranoia. The problem of the dynamics of paranoid behavior is 
partially illuminated by the hypothesis. An area, or factor, of 
personality is singled out, and it is one which needs more explora 
tion. The hypothesis is not intended te be a thorough explanation, 
but is merely one suggestion, one guess, about an extremely baffling 


type of reaction. 


® This phrase and some parts of the following discussion were suggested by Mr. Robert 
me f g g 
R. Holt, Department of Psychology, Harvard University 
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If we care to speak of a difference between scientific “description” 
and scientific “explanation” (a distinction which I feel is largely 
verbal, lacking any fundamental scientific value), then this hypothe 
sis “describes” but does not “explain.” It “describes” a certain 
psychological process, but does not “explain” the reasons it occurs 


in certain individuals and not in others. 

If we distinguish between “genotypical” and “phenotypical” 
explanations of psychological reactions, this hypothesis would proba- 
bly be classed as phenotypical. If the hypothesis is sound, we are 
able to predict that a certain percentage of people who set their 
goals higher than they can reach will develop paranoid trends or 
paranoia. But this prediction makes no attempt to deal with the 
further problem: What is there about some too-high-expectancy 
individuals which leads to paranoia, whereas others with similar 
expectancies seem to adjust themselves? This further question is 
a clinical one, and intensive study, perhaps psychoanalysis or other 
“deep” analysis, is necessary to solve it. 


Theory of Happiness’ 

Human beings continuously expect or predict. Almost every 
day they experience one or more events which they anticipated 
some time previously. They also find that anticipated events some- 
times do not occur. This anticipation is a characteristically human 
process, and is part of what Korzybski calls the “time-binding 
function” of man.” 

There are two important aspects of anticipation or prediction. 
For purposes of psychological analysis they should be kept separate: 
(1) the events, as they may be observed by the person who made 
the prediction, as well as by others; (2) the feelings about the events, 
as experienced by one’s self (one’s attitudes and evaluations). 

As an example of the first, we may take the following proposi 
tion: “The chances are overwhelming that the sun will rise tomor- 
row morning.” This prediction can be verified by competent 
observers at the proper time. But this statement says nothing about 
how the person feels toward the prediction: “I'll be glad (or sorry) 
to see the sun rise tomorrow morning.” 

A social scientist may predict that after this war the standard of 


} 


’ The following is my interpretation of the formulation of Alfred Korzybski, as he 
presented it in a seminar at the Institute of General Semantics, Chicago, III. 
8 Korzybski, A. Manhood of humanity. New York: Dutton, 1921. 
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living in the United States will be lower than before the war. He 
describes what he means by “standard of living” and he marshals 
the evidence which led to his conclusion. On the basis of the 
wvailable data we accept or reject in some degree the probability 
that the facts will be in accordance with his prediction. 

But this tells us very little if anything about what his feelings 
toward the prediction are. Does he feel it may be a “good” thing 
that Americans may have to lead a more Spartan life? Or does he 


anticipate the future with apprehension and fear? 


It seems difficult for most of us to separate our predictions from 
our anticipated feelings, especially in the realm of human relations 
and social events. The natural scientists are aware of the pitfalls 
of wishful thinking and take measures to discount their biases when 
dealing with their specialties. The social scientists have not been 
so successful and consequently they are continuously getting theis 
personal value judgments mixed with their analysis of events. Thy 
non-scientist is continuously doing “wishful thinking” and, in fact, 
often seems unaware of the fact that his feelings influence his 
analysis of events.” 

Most of the students predicting future incomes for themselves 
were obviously letting their desires outweigh the evidence readily 
available. They wanted a high income, so they predicted they 
would get it. When they do not get the expected income, they will 
undoubtedly become more or less unhappy, until they adjust their 
efforts and expectations to the world as it is or build up paranoid 
defenses. But they probably could have saved themselves the dis 


] j 


appointments they are almost bound to experience had they adopted 


attitudes of minimum expectations rather than maximum ones. 
Korzybski’s theory of happiness holds that we should have con 
tinual feelings of minimum expectations about the future. That 
is, we should not have attitudes of expecting to feel “wonderful,” 
or “greatly satisfied,” or “extremely happy,” etc. in the future. 
If today we expect too much in anticipating tomorrow, when 
tomorrow comes we shall be unpleasantly surprised and hence di 
appointed. If, however, today we place our anticipation on a mor 
modest plane, when tomorrow comes the chances are that we shall 


— , 
* Thomsen, A. Psychological projection and the electio imp! 


I. Psychol., 1941, 11, 115-117 
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be pleasantly surprised and hence happy about the facts of our 
actual situation. 

A personal example may help to clarify this theory. When in 
the spring of 1939 I was appointed to my first teaching position 
as instructor in psychology, to begin teaching in the fall, I naturally 
began to anticipate. I thought of what a “good job” I would do 
students would be fascinated, they would get a new and true under 
standing of themselves, they would get rid of “all” their prejudices, 
they would learn to behave scientifically, etc. For several weeks 
this anticipatory glow grew. But when it became just a bit too 
rosy, I decided to try Korzybski’s theory of happiness. I decreased 
my expectations. I thought of my own teachers, and of how little 
they were able to do. I thought of the dull routine: checking 
attendance, grading hundreds of true-false tests, reading term 
papers, etc. By the time school had started, I finally convinced 
myself that I would be satisfied if I could keep half a class awake 
half the time. 

At the end of the semester I was pleasantly surprised to realize 
that in all my classes only two students had slept at any one time! 

Had I persisted in my maximum expectations, at the end of the 
semester I would probably have felt frustrated and “beaten up.” 
I might have become pessimistic and cynical about teaching. As 
it was, I received more satisfactions than I had expected, and started 
the second semester wondering if I could keep that one fellow 
awake—the other was permanently somnambulistic. 

The person with maximum expectations often seems unable to 
anticipate in terms of degrees. He is “certain” of how he will 
feel. He admits of no probability. The world either is rosy, o 
entirely gloomy. “Good or bad;” “truth or falsicy;” “pleasure or 
pain;” etc., are the words of his vocabulary. For him there are n 
in-betweens, no degrees of satisfaction in relation to facts as they 
develop. 

The person with minimum expectations anticipates in terms of 
degrees. He conducts his life on the basis of probability. Instead 
of the Aristotelian two-valued orientation, he accepts the multi 
valued orientation of modern science. He evaluates the satisfactions 
of today’s events not as either “good” or “bad,” but as more or less 
pleasing under the circumstances. In other words, he accepts a 
kind of statistical probability in orienting himself to life. 
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[he person with two-valued maximum expectations is constantly 
being beaten up by his life’s unpleasant experiences. He finds that 
people do not live up to his expectations, and he becomes dis 

ppointed in them. He runs the danger of assuming that, since 
life did not give him entirely what he wanted in some situations, 

e will give him nothing. He becomes frustrated, cynical, pessi 
mistic, etc., as a reaction against his former high expectations. 

A simple diagram may help to clarify this discussion (Figure 1). 
E, is the Aristotelian two-valued, ecither-or, orientation of mavi 
mum expectation. With this outlook the individual is constantly 
unpleasantly surprised, because his experiences are not “all good,” 
“truthful,” “beautiful,” “grand,” etc. He then may develop Es, and 
expect “nothing.” Some of his attitudes may be expressed as: “life 
is a lie,” “all women are fickle,” “a// men have a price,” “everything 


you read is nothing but propaganda,” etc. 
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Es represents the new multi-valued, scientific outlook of statistical 
probability. The individual who adopts this orientation anticipates 
in terms of degrees. Because he does not expect “all” to be as 
anticipated, he is pleasantly surprised when the facts turn out to be 
somewhat more satisfying than he had expected. He is not beaten 
up by his experiences and hence remains hopeful and eager to try 
again. 
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Stated in the form of a rather crude formula, we have: 


Facts (what lif ; , 
Ses = ee : Satisfactions (happiness) !° 


Expectations 








In order to increase the quotient (Satisfactions) we must decrease 
the denominator, since the numerator represents situations which 
are mostly uncontrollable by the individual. 

It is easy to criticize the theory verbally and say: “If you expect 
nothing, you will get nothing. Only pessimists expect nothing, 
and pessimists are unhappy.” This objection misses the main point 
of the theory: Minimize your expectations, but still expect some 
satisfactions. The cynical, pessimistic person expects nothing and 
hence seems unable to become aware of any of life’s satisfactions. 

With minimum expectations a person each day is pleasantly sur 
prised. He develops and keeps curiosity, desire for action, and 
interest in the happenings around him. With maximum expecta 
tions, however, a person each day is unpleasantly surprised because 
“life” does not give him “all” that he hoped it would. 

If this theory is sound, it would seem that the schools have not 
done as much as they should in giving students accurate statistical 
information on incomes. Most of the students surveyed for this 
report expect high incomes. They expect to “feel good” about 
making a “lot” of money. Very few of them will make as much 
as they expect. Hence they will be unpleasantly surprised. They 
have maximum, rather than minimum, expectations and many will 
probably be unhappy, feeling they are “failures” or “victims” in 
their chosen vocational field. 


AppDITIONAL EviIpENCE 





Postscript: 


A siriking confirmation of the hypothesis that the average student expects a 
higher income than he will probably receive is presented in the December, 1942 
issue of Fortune.* A cross-section of high-school students in all four grades, 
located in all parts of the United States, was asked: 


How much a week do you think you should be carning about ten years from now 









2° William James, in his discussion of “the consciousness of self,” arrives at a somewhat 
similar formula: “So our self-feeling in this world depends entirely on what we back 
ourselves to be and do. It is determined by the ratio of our actualities to our supposed 
potentialities; a fraction of which our pretensions are the denominator and the numerator 
our success: thus, 


Success 
Pretensions © 
Such a fraction may be increased as well by diminishing the denominator as by increasing 
the numerator.” Principles of psychology. New York: Holt, 1890, pp. 310-311. 

41 Anon. The Fortune Survey. Fortune, 1942, 26 (material seen in gallcy) 
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EARNINGS EXPECTED 


STUDENTS Boys GIRLs 


Under $20 a 
$20 tw $390 
$a to $s0 
$60 to $790 
$80 to $o 
$10 and over 
Don’t know 


Average figure named $49.81 $509.65 


In other words, the average boy now in high school expects to be earning over 
$3,000 a year in 1952! Even higher incomes are expected by 
to enter the professions. 


students who plan 
The implications of this expectation certainly should be 
liscussed by psychologists, educators, and sociologists 





$5* IDENTIFICATION WITH SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CLASS 


BY HADLEY CANTRIL 


Princeton University 


N a recent series of addresses, Pear points out that the problem 
| of social stratification has remained almost unexplored by social 
psychologists.’ It may well be that one basic reason for this neglect 
has been the traditional class character of the social sciences 
themselves.” 

Of late the chief contributors to our knowledge of class structure 
have been the social anthropologists, especially Lloyd Warner and 
his group in their studies of Yankee City.’ Dollard has done 
pioneer work in the field using more psychoanalytic concepts.* 
Nevertheless, Pear’s stricture is still valid. Social psychology needs 
more observation, more data, more systematic thinking on the 
problem of social stratification. It is in this context that the data 
here are presented. 

At the present time and in our present culture, one psychological 
problem of class structure concerns the individual’s identification 
of himself with a certain economic group and with a certain social 
class. From everyday experience we know that such identifications 
are made and we also suspect that there is by no means always 
total overlapping between the two. Evidence concerning such 
identifications and possible discrepancies should at least fill a small 
gap in our knowledge of class structure. Furthermore, if com 
parable evidence could only be gathered at different time intervals 
in the progress of a given culture and in different cultures, a 
beginning would be made of a broader, more inclusive study of 
class structure, analyzing changes through the decades and the 
differential effect of events on the many existing forms of society 


*T. H. Pear. Psychological aspects of English social stratification. Bull. John Ryland: 
Library, 1942, 26, No. 2. Pp. 27. 

* For a statement of this point of view and a stimulating discussion of class structure 
by a Marxian sociologist, see Nikolai Bukharin, Historical materialism: a system of sociology 
New York: International Publishers, 1925. 

*W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt. The social life of a modern community. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1941. 

*John Dollard. Caste and class in a Southern town. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1937. 
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IDENTIFICATION WITH SociAL AND Economic C ass 7S 


It would, for example, be of considerable value to social scientists 
of various disciplines to know how the war was changing the class 
structure of England and the United States, not to mention Ger 
many, Italy, China, or even the Soviet Union. 


METHOD 
The Office of Public Opinion Research at Princeton has asked 
the following two questions of representative samples of the 
national population :° 
Which income group in our country do you feel that you are a member ot—the 
middle income group, the upper income group, or the lower income group? 
Upper ....Upper middle ....Middle ..Lower middle Lowe 
To what social class in this country do you feel you belong-—middle class, or upper 


wr lower? 
Upper ...Upper middle .Middlk ...Lower middle Lowe 


The figures reported below are taken from a survey made in 
June, 1941." Altogether 3114 complete interviews were made. The 
same ballot contained the usual interviewers’ ratings on economic 
status, and in addition this particular ballot asked people “Is your 
family income under $15 a week, between $15 and $20 a week, 


between $20 and $40 a week, between $40 and $60 a week, or over 
$60 a week?” 

The two questions on class identification were deliberately 
framed in general terms. No further definition was provided 
Interviewers were instructed not to help in the interpretation of the 
questions if help was solicited. That the questions were meaning 
ful to respondents is partially indicated by the small number unable 
to answer them; 3 per cent could not tell what social class they 
belonged to, only 1 per cent could not fit themselves into an income 
group. Interviewers also reported little difficulty in getting answers 
to the questions. 


RESULTs 


The results of the survey are shown in Tables 1-7 below. The 
most significant findings revealed in the tables are indicated unde 
the conclusions appearing directly after the tables. 


®'The Office, of which the writer is Director, uses the interviewing facilities of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll). 

® Two other surveys have included these same questions. So far no significant trends 
have appeared. When more cases have been accumulated it will be possible to study the 
various groupings in more detail and discover something of their composition by occu 
pation, age, party affiliation, and other controls regularly used. 
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Peacentaces or Sampie Popurations witn Sociat Crass AND INcomE Group 
IDENTIFICATIONS 
Income Group IDENTIFICATION Sociat Crass [DEN TIFICATION 
1.4 Upper 4.9 
6.9 Upper Middle 10.5 
41.3 Middle 65.5 
23.5 Lower Middl« 1t.! 
26.9 Lower 7.9 
100.<¢ 100 .¢ 
* Although decimals in figures such as these with probable errors of at least 3 or 5 
per cent are meaningless, they are included here since in some of the categories less thas 
1 per cent of the cases are found 
TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP OF INCOME AND SoctaL IDENTIFICATIONS 


(Percentages of Each Social Class in Various Income Greups) 


IONS 


IDENTIFICATION 


} Income Group IDENTIFICATION 
Soctat Crass IDENTIFICATION 
U UM M LM 
| 
| | 
Upper 17 1 " 
Upper Middle j ” | 4s : 
Middle j oO | 2 5 2 
Lower Middl: | ss 
Lower 
| 
TABLE 
RELATIONSHIP OF INCOME AND SociAL [pENTIFICA’ 
(Percentages of Each Income Group in Various*Social Classes) 
| 
Income Group 
; 
Sociat Crass IDENTIFICATION | 
U UM | M 
Upper 63 7 | 
Upper Middl j 22 69 8 
Middle 1s 22 R¢ 
Lower Middl: o ' 
Lower oO o 
100 100 | 100 
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15 
26 


100 
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TABLE 4 


Decree AND Direction or DisckEPANCY BETWEEN SoctaL AND INCOM: 


IDENTIFICATIONS 


PERCENTAGE OP 


DiscREPANCIES Tora. PorvLation 


Same income and social class 

SOCIAL class regarded as one step higher 
SOCIAL class regarded as two steps higher 
SOCIAL class regarded as three or more highes 
INCOME group regarded as one higher 
INCOME group regarded as two or more higher 


SOCIAL class regarded as ONE OR MORE STEPS HIGHER 





TABLE 5 


Weexkry Income sy Soctat Crass IpENTIFICATION 


Actua. Famiry Income 


$20--$4: 


CLass 
IDENTIFICATION | $ t 


Social 


$40 $60 $15-$20 —$i5 


| Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 


| 
& 
=| 


Upper 18.3 ‘ | 9.9 16. 


Upper Middle 
Middle 
Lower Middle 


30.0 2 | 8. 3 


18.1 
4 


18. 17. 
27. 38. 
22. so. 


Lower 5 | 3.2 


TABLE 


Try} 


Weexk.y [Ncome sy Income Group [pENTIFICATION 


Famity INcom! 
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TABLE 7 


Some CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IDENTIFICATIONS AND Economic INpIcEs 


ELATIO iIP ODUCT-MOMENT Fr 
k TIONSHII Provt M N 


@ocial class and income group identifications 

Income group identification and interviewers’ ratings on 
economic status 

Income group identification and weekly income 

Social class identification and intervicwers’ ratings on 
economic status 

Social class identification and weekly income 

Interviewers’ ratings on economic status and weckly 





income 





CONCLUSIONS 


1. The overwhelming majority of the American people identify 
themselves with some category of the great middle class. 

a. Almost nine-tenths feel themselves members of some form 
(upper middle, middle middle, or lower middle) of the middle 
social class (Table 1). 

5. Almost three-fourths believe themselves members of some 
form of the middle income class (Table 1). 

2. There is by no means a close one-to-one correspondence 
between social class identification and income group identification. 

a. The product-moment correlation is only .49 (Table 7). 

5. There is strict correspondence between the two identifications 
with only 54 per cent of the sample populatien (Table 4). 

c. Higher correlations were obtained between weekly income or 
interviewers’ ratings of income with imcome group identification 
than between weekly income or rating with social group identifica- 
tion (Table 7). 

3. The pull toward identification with the middle social class is 
greater among lower-income people than among upper-income 
people. 

a. Only 37 per cent of the group believing they are upper income 
place themselves in any middle-social-class category (Table 3). 

5. Seventy per cent of those who call themselves members of the 
low income group identify themselves with some form of middle 
social class (Table 3). 
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4. There is a distinct tendency for people to regard their soctal 
class as higher than their economic group. 

a. Over 40 per cent of the population fit themselves into a higher 
social than income group (Table 4). 

b. Whereas 50 per cent think of themselves as below the middle 
middle income group, only 19 per cent think of themselves as below 
the middle-middle social group (Table 1). 

c. Nearly one-fifth of the population believe their social class is 
at least two steps higher than their income group (Table 4). 

d. Only 3 per cent feel their income group is higher than thei: 
social class (Table 4). 

5. The disparity between social class and income group identifica 
tion increases as one goes up in social class or down in income 
group. 

a. The higher a person’s social class identification, the more is he 
likely to feel that his income group is lower than his social class 
(Table 2). 

b. The lower a person feels his income group to be, the more is 
he likely to believe that his social class is higher than his economy 
class (Table 3). 

c. Psychological identification with the upper social class seems 


relatively independent of income. The upper social class is more 
evenly distributed by income groups. In other words, an admission 
that one has no money does not necessarily make one feel a mem 


ber of a low social class (Table 2). 

da. On the other hand, those in the lower social scale are almost all 
in the lower-income group according to their own evaluations. In 
other words, an admission of low social class membership is also an 
admission that one is poor (Table 2). 

6. There are several clear social implications shown in these data 
on class structure in present-day American society. 

a. There is a widespread discrepancy between the level of social 
aspiration and the income necessary to solidify one’s position. 

b. Since greatest disparity between income and social identifica 
tion exists among low-income groups and since there is a high cor 
relation between identification in an income group and actual 
income, there is undoubtedly more tension and frustration amung 
the low-income group elsewhere. 

c. Although a person’s economic status is positively related to his 
social class identification, there is enormous fluctuation between the 
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two. Many other criteria than income are used by individuals in 
our culture in their class identifications. 

d. As implicitly defined by the public, the higher the social class, 
the more is it likely to be founded on non-economic criteria. The 
higher the social class, the greater appears to be its complexity in 
terms of the number of possible non-economic criteria available for 
identification. Persons in the low social class are there in large 
measure because they are poor with all that poverty implies, while 
people who feel they are in the upper social class are not necessarily 
there because they feel they are well off—many other qualifications 
such as family connection, occupation, accomplishment, education, 
and the like make upper social identification possible. For example, 
72 per cent of those who place themselves in the upper social class 
earn less than $60 a week (Table 5). 





SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


CONFLICT, FRUSTRATION, AND THE THEORY OF THREAT 


BY A. H. MASLOW 
Brooklyn College 


doubt was thrown on its validity as ordinarily used. It was suggested that 
the concept included two completely different classes of psychological phenomena. 
One could be called sheer deprivation and it was maintained that its secondary 
effects were not ordinarily psychopathological. The second set of phenomena were 
labeled threatening frustrations and these were conceived to have the psycho 
pathogenic effects ordinarily attributed to frustration in general. Thus the con 
ept of psychological threat or threat to the basic needs of the organism was con 
eived to be more fundamental to any discussion of psychopathology than the 
oncept of frustration. But it was indicated briefly in this paper that the concept 
if threat was not simply a subclassification of the head “frustration,” but cross-cut 


[* a previous paper (6) the concept of frustration! was analyzed and some 


this concept and included many more phenomena that have nothing to do with 


frustration. In the present paper I wish to discuss the concept of threat in con 
nection with conflict phenomena as well and to give fuller description of the role 
that tiireat to the organism plays in the abnormal personality. Since feelings of 
frustration and conflict are ordinarily conceived to be the main pathogenic mecha 
nisms, any substitute for these concepts constitutes a new theory of psycho 
pathogenesis. 


Types or ConFLicts 


The single concept of conflict can be cross-cut by the concept of threat just 
as we have done for frustration. The tentative classification is as follows: 


1. Sheer choice. This is conflict in the simplest sense of all and would include 
uch examples as a rat at a choice point in the maze. The daily life of every 
human being is filled with numberless choices of this sort. I would conceive 
the difference between this kind of choice and the next type to be discussed 
to be as follows: Type 1 involves a choice between two paths to the same goal, 
this goal being relatively unimportant for the organism, or else not being threat 
nec at all. The psychological reaction to such a choice situation is practically 
1ever a pathological one. As a matter of fact, most often there is no feeling of 
onflict at all. 

Choice between two paths to the same (vital, important) goal. in such a 
tuation the goal itself is important for the organism but there are alternative 
ways of reaching this goal. The goal itself is not endangered. The importance 


A sharp distinction must be made between the frustrating situation and the subjective 
feeling of frustration. In this paper we shall be speaking about these subjective reactions 
of deprivation, frustration, conflict, or threat, except where it is specifically stated that the 
ituation is meant. See on this point Britt and Janus (2) 
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or non-importance of the goal is, of course, a matter to be determined for eac! 
individual organism. What is important for one may not be for another. Ap 
example could be a woman trying to decide whether to wear one pair of shoes 
or another, one dress or another, to a party which happened to be important 
for her and at which she hoped to make a good impression. When the decision 
is made here the apparent feeling of conflict usually disappears. It is true, however, 
that such conflicts may become very intense as in a woman’s choosing, not between 
two dresses, but between two possible husbands. We are reminded here of Rosen 
zweig’s distinction between “need-persistent” effects and “threat” effects (9). 

3. Threatening conflicts. This type of conflict is fundamentally different in 
kind from conflicts of the first two types. It is still a choice situation but now 
it is a choice between two different goals, both vitally necessary. Here a choice 
reaction usually does not settle the conflict since the decision means giving up 
something that is almost as necessary as what is chosen. Giving up a necessary 
goal or need-satisfaction is threatening, and even after the choice has been made, 
threat-effects persist. In a word, this sort of choice can eventuate only in chronic 
feelings of conflict and in chronic thwarting of a basic need. These are pathogenic 


4. Catastrophic conflict. This might better be called pure threat with no alter 
native or possibilities of choice. All the choices are equally catastrophic or threat 
ening in their effects or else there is only one possibility and this is a catastrophic 
threat. Such a situation can be called a conflict situation only by an extension 
of the meaning of the word. This can be seen readily if we take the example 
of a man who is to be executed in a few minutes, or the animal who is forced 
in the direction of a decision which he knows to be a punishing one and in which 
all possibilities of escape, attack, or substitute behavior are cut off, as is the case 
im many experiments on animal “neuroses.” 


ConFLICT AND THREAT 


Speaking from the point of view of psychopathology we must come to the 
same conclusion that we came to after our analysis of frustration. There are, 
in general, two types of conflict situations or conflict reactions, non-threatening 
and threatening. The non-threatening conflicts are quite unimportant, since they 
are not ordinarily pathogenic; the threatening types of conflict are important 
because they very often are pathogenic. Again it would seem that when we 
speak about a feeling of conflict as an originator of symptoms we should do 
better to speak rather about threat or threatening conflict since there are types 
of conflict which do not create symptoms. 

We may then proceed to a reclassification of our concepts in the general field 
of psychopathogenesis. We may speak first of deprivation and, secondly, of choice 
and consider them both to be non-pathogenic and, therefore, unimportant concepts 
for the student of psychopathology. The one concept that is important is neither 
conflict nor frustration but the essential pathogenic characteristic of both—namely, 
threat of thwarting of the basic needs of the organism. 


21 wish to warn the reader not to read logical fallacies into these statements. Threat is 
not always pathogenic; there are normal healthy ways of handling it, as well as neurotic o: 
psychotic solutions. Furthermore, an apparently threatening situation may or may not 
produce feelings of psychological threat in any particular individual. A bombardment or 
threat to life itself may not be as threatening as a sneer, a snub, the defection of a friend 
an illness in one’s child, or an act of injustice perpetrated against a total stranger 
thousand miles away 
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Tue Narore or THreat 


But again it is necessary to point out that the concept of threat includes phe 
nomena that are subsumed neither under the head of conflict nor frustration as 
these words have been used in the past. Severe illness of certain types ca be 
psychopathogenic. A person who has had a bad heart attack very frequently 
behaves in a threatened fashion. It is my impression that much illness in young 
children is directly threatening quite apart from the deprivations that are imposed 
thereby. 

Another kind of patient in which general threat has been demonstrated is the 
brain-injured patient as studied by Gelb, Goldstein, Scheerer (3,4), and others 
The only way in which these patients can be ultimately understood is to assum«e 
that they feel threatened. It has been pointed out elsewhere (7) that all organic 
psychotic patients of any type may be considered to feel basically threatened. In 
these patients the symptoms can be understood only if studied from two points 
of view—first, the direct effect on the organism of the damage to function or 
loss of function of whatever kind (loss effects), and, secondly, the dynamic reac 
tions of the personality to these threatening losses (threat effect). 

From Kardiner’s monograph on Traumatic neuroses (5) we find that we can 
add the effect of very basic and severe traumatization to our list of threat effects 
which are neither conflict nor frustration.* According to Kardiner, these trau 
matic neuroses are the effect of a basic threat to the most basic executive functions 
of life itself—walking, talking, feeding, and the like. We might paraphrase his 
arguinent as follows: 

The person who has gone through a very severe accident may conclude that 
he is not the master of his own fate and that death is ever at his door. In the 
face of such an overwhelmingly stronger and more threatening world some men 
seem to lose confidence in their own abilities, even the most simple ones. Other 
milder traumata will of course be less threatening. I would add that such a 
reaction is to be expected only in people with a certain kind of character structure 
which predisposes them to threat, for instance people who feel unsafe, or insecur: 
or weak, 

The imminence of death for whatever reasons also may (but not necessarily) 
put us in a state of threat for the reason that we may lose our basic self-confidence 
here—when we can no longer handle the situation, when the world is too much 
for us, when we are not masters of our own fate, when we no longer have con 
trol over the world or over ourselves, certainly we may speak of feelings of 
threat. Other situations in which “there is nothing we can do about it” are also 
sometimes felt to be threatening. Perhaps severe pain should be added in this 
category. This is certainly something that we can do nothing about. 

Perhaps it is possible to extend the concept to include phenomena that are 
ordinarily included in a different category. For instance, we might speak of 
sudden intense stimulation, being dropped without forcknowledge, losing foot 
ing, sheer pain, anything unexplained or unfamiliar, the upset of routine or rhythn 
in the child as threatening to the child rather than as emotion-producing. 


We must of course also speak of the most nuclear aspects of threat, namely, 


the direct deprivation, or thwarting, or danger to the basic needs—humiliation 


® Again it must be pointed out that a traumatic situation is not the same as a feeling of 
traumatization, é.¢., a traumatic situation may be psychologically threatening, but it doesn 
have to be. 
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rejection, isolation, loss of prestige, loss of strength—these are all directly 
threatening. 

Often I have seen an extension of this threat effect to the defensive system 
of the individual. That is, we may expand the above statement to read “danger 
to the basic needs or the necessary cunditions upon which they rest for the 
individual.” If we had the space this would involve a discussion not only of 
specifically individual defense mechanisms, ¢.g., identifying keeping a job with 
masculinity, but also broader conditions like freedom to speak, to complain, to 
be ambitious, to move away, to determine one’s own fate. We may summarize 
by saying that, in general, all the following are felt as threatening in our sense 
danger of thwarting of the basic needs, or the conditions upon which they resi 
threat to life itself, threat to the general integrity of the organism, threat to the 
integration of the organism, and threat to the organism’s basic mastery of the 
world. 

Finally, it might be said that however we define threat, certainly there is 
one aspect which we must never neglect. Clearly an ultimate definition, no matter 
what else it might include, must certainly be related to the basic goals or needs 
of the organism. This means that any theory of psychopathogenesis in turn must 
rest directly upon theory of motivation. For this reason as well as for others 
the concept of threat and the theories arising therefrom must be considered two 
be dynamic in their nature. 

Dynamic theory as well as various empirical findings would indicate th 
necessity for individual definition of threat. That is, we must ultimately define 
a situation of threat in terms of the individual organism facing its particular 
problem. Thus, frustration and conflict both have very frequently been defined 
in terms of external situation alone rather than in terms of the organism's 
internal reactions to or perception of these external situations. Among the m 
persistent sinners in this respect have been some of the researchers with th 
so-called “aninial neuroses.” 

Still another important question of definition is involved here. How shall 
we know when any particular situation is perceived by the organism as a threat 
For the human being, this can easily enough be determined by any techniqu 
which is adequate to describe the total personality, for instance, the psycho 
analytic technique. Such techniques allow us to know what the person needs, 
what he is missing, and what endangers him. But for animals, the situation 
is more difficult. Here we become involved in circular definition. We know 
a situation is threatening when the animal responds with symptoms of threat 
That is, the situation is defined in terms of responses and the responses are defined 
in terms of the situations, Circular definition is ordinarily not held in goo 
repute, but we shall have to learn that along with a generally dynamic psychology 
must go an increase in respectability of the so-called circular definition. In any 
case, for practical laboratory work this is ‘certainly not an insuperable obstacl 

A last point which would certainly follow from dynamic theory is that w 
must always consider the feeling of threat to be in itself a dynamic stimulatior 
to other reactions. No picture of threat is complete in any organism unles 
we know also what this threat-feeling leads to, what it makes the individual 
do, how the organism reacts to the threat. Certainly in the theory of neurose 
it is absolutely necessary to understand both the nature of the feeling of th: 
and also the reaction of the organism to this feeling. 
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ConFuicr, FRUSTRATION, AND THE THEORY OF ‘THREA1 8s 


Tue Tareat Concert in Animat Wort 


An analysis of the work on behavior disturbances in animals * indicates that it 








ordinarily conceived in external or situational rat than in dynamic terms 

It is the old mistake of considering that control of 1 psychological situatior 
ieved when the external experimental set-up or situation is made constant 

(S for instance the emotion experiments of & or hilt years ago.) Ult 
mately, of course, only that is psycholog: lly amportant which the organism 
perceives or reacts to, or by which it is affected in one way or anoth« his 
fact. as well as the fact that every organism is different from every other, must 


be recogni ed not just verbally, but also as it influences th tup of our exper 
and the conclusions drawn therefrom. For instance, Pavlov (8) has shown 
t the basic physiological temperament of the animal must be of a certain 
kind or the external “conflict situation” will not produce any internal conflict 
And, of course, we are interested not in conflict situations, but only in feclings 
conflict in the organism. We must recognize also that the unique history of 
the individual animal will produce varying individual reactions to a given external 
situation. [See the recent work of Liddell and his collaborators (1).]| We have 
*n shown by the work with white rats that in some cases a peculiarity of the 
anism is all-important in determining the presence or absence of breakdown 
to identical external situations. Different species will have different resources 
which to perceive, to react to, to be threatened or not threatened by an 
external situation. Certainly the concepts of conflict and frustration are used 
loosely in many of these experiments. Furthermore, because of neglect of the 
ndividually defined character of threat to the organism certain differences in the 

eactions of various animals to an identical situation seem unexplainable 

\ better phrasing than those ordinarily used in the literature is that given 


f 


y Scheerer of “requiring the animal to do something that he cannot do.” Thi 
" 


is a good concept because it does cover all the known animal work but we 


| 


ould make more explicit some of its implications. For instance, taking away 


rom the animal things which are important for it may produce psychopathi 
fects of a kind similar to those produced by asking the organism to do som 


hing that it cannot do. In the human being the concept must include, in 
dition to the factors mentioned, those of the threat ng character of certait 
” 1 cert ) to tl cteee off oh. ; ee ; 

‘ses and certain damages to the integrity of the organism. In addition, we 
uld explicitly recognize the factor of temperament which allows an animal 


face a situation in which it is required to do something impossible and t 
h it responds in a non-psychopathic fashion simply by not caring about th: 
ion, by being placid about it, or perhaps even by refusing to perceive it 
ps this sharper character can be achieved in part by adding to Schceres 

g a statement of strong motivation, thus “Psychopathic reactions occu 
en the organism is faced with a task or situation which is impossible for 


ve or cope with, and which it wants very much to solve or which it must 
Even this, of course, would still fall short because it would not include 


ome of the phenomena that have been mentioned. However, it has the virtu 


being a rather practical statement of the threat theory for laboratory purpos« 


* Obviously the concepts presented in this paper are so general that they apply to many 
of experimental work. The sample chosen could be augmented by, for instance, 
nt researches on repression, forgetting, perseveration of incompleted tasks, as well as 
more direct researches on conflict and frustration 
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Another point is that, because of neglecting to distinguish between non 
threatening choice situations and threatening ones in the animal and between 
non-threatening frustration situations and threatening ones, the behavior of the 
animal seems inconsistent. If the animal is conceived to be in a conflict situation 
at a choice point in the maze, then why does it not break down mors often? 
If deprivation of food for 24 hours is conceived to be frustrating for the rat, 
then why does the animal not break down? Some change in phrasing or con 
ceptualization is clearly necessary. One example of the neglect in differentiation 
is the failure to distinguish between a choice in which the animal gives up 
something and a choice in which the animal gives up nothing, one in which 
the goal remains constant and unthreatened but in which the animal has two 
or more paths to the same assured goal. If an animal is both thirsty and hungry 
then the animal would be more likely to feel threatened if it had to choose 
between food and water, getting cither one or the other but not both. 

In a word, we must define the situation or stimulus not per se but as incor 
porated by the subject, animal or human—by its psychological meaning to the 
particular subject involved in the experiment, that is, dynamically. 
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EMOTIONALITY TEST SCORES OF DELINQUENT AND 
NONDELINQUENT GIRLS 


BY PAUL L. BOYNTON 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


AND 


BARRIER M. WALSWORTH 


Monroe, Louisiana 


us study does not seek to generalize with respect to the possible differences 
Sian delinquent and nondelinquent girls, or even between a particular 
group of delinquent and nondelinquent girls. Its primary purpose is the analysis 
of the results of a series of tests of emotionality, or personality, when they are 
applied to two groups of girls who are manifestly different, on the average, in 
their personality adjustments. One of these groups was composed of 47 girls, 
aged 16 and 17, who were in the Tennessee Vocational School for Girls, ordinarily 
called the State Reform School, to which girls are committed by court as a 
result of one or more delinquencies of some type. This was the entire popula 
tion with the designated ages. The other group was composed of 50 girls in 
West End High School, in Nashville, a public high school which is located in 
a somewhat favored portion of the city, both from an economic and social point 
of view. These girls were selected at random from the 16- and 17-year-old girls 
in the latter school. 

The following tests were used: (a) Pressey X-O, Form B (juvenile form) (5), 
(6) B P C Personal Inventory (3), (c) Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment 
(6), (2) Bernreuter Personality Inventory (2), (¢) Maller Character Skeiches (4), 
and (f) the Rorschach Ink Blot Test (7). The tests were administered individu- 
ally and took about three hours to three hours and a half, on the average, for 
each subject. Rest periods of about fifteen minutes were inserted at the end 
of the first and second hours of work. The testing of the delinquents was 
distributed over a period of approximately three weeks, and that of the non 
delinquents over a period of approximately one month. 

Probably one of the first centers of interest in a study of this type is the deter 
mination of the extent and significance of the average (mean) difference in scores 
made by the two groups of girls. These data are summarized in Table 1. In 
this table the Maller tests are combined into a total score; the P, or personality 
adjustment key on the B P C is the one used; the Pressey score is a total affectivity 
score; the Bernreuter keys are those designed to investigate neurotic tendencies 
(B 1 N), self-sufficiency (B 2 S), introversion-extroversion (B 3 1), and dominance 
submission (B 4 D); and the Rogers’ keys are those designed to test personal 
adjustment (P), family adjustment (F), social adjustment (S), and day-dreaming 
(D). Because of its fundamentally different nature, the Rorschach test will be 
considered separately. 

When we study the data in Table 1 in their entirety, we note an amazing lack 
of difference, on the average, between the two groups. To begin with, only one 
of the mean differences, that on the Rogers P, or personality adjustment, test 
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is lange enough to show a critical ratio of 3.00 or even 2.58, which might be 
more justifiable criterion of reliability. One other measure, Rogers D, day 
dreaming, approaches very close to this latter criterion, showing a C. R. of 2.54 
To be sure, according to test scores the reform-school group ordinarily shows 
more maladjustment, on the average, than does the high-school group. Even this 
is equivocal in instances, however. Thus, though the scores of the reform 
school girls deviate negatively, on the average, on the Maller, B P C, Pressey, 


TABLE 1 


Sratistica, Summary oF Emortionatity Test Score Data ror Rerorm-ScHoor 
AND Hicu-Scuoot Groups 


Rerorm ScHoo. Hicu ScHoo. 








MEAN 





30.00 
36.70 

155.80 
49.20 
36. 
50. 
58. 
12. 





























B 1 N, Rogers P, and Rogers D tests, they deviate slightly in a positive or favor 
able direction on the Rogers F and Rogers S tests. Also, according to B 4 D 
scores, these girls are less given to day-dreaming than are the high-school girls 
The B 2 S and B 3 I data would indicate, on the average, more desire on the 
part of the reform-school girls to be alone, and more introversion. To the extent 
that the tests are valid, both of these findings probably are to be taken as 
tendencies toward personality maladjustment. Withal, we find most of these 
differences very small, and overlapping of score distributions a far more evident 
factor than difference. In fact, it is rather striking to realize that on none of 
these tests do we find any marked differentiation between two such logically 
different groups. 

If we continue to examine this table we find that by using the standard devia 
tions we can compute the percentage of reform-school girls whose scores equal 
or surpass the high-school average. This reveals that on the Maller test 31 per 
cent of the institutional girls equal the public-school average. On the B P C 
this percentage is 34; on Pressey, 41; B 1 N, 36; B 2 S, 33; B 3 I, 43; B 4 D, 
36; Rogers P, 18; Rogers D, 33; Rogers F, 52; Rogers S, 53. Now, to be sure, 
we have in these percentages evidence to indicate that on all except the Rogers 
F and S end Pressey tests there are from 14 to 22 fewer chances in 100 of a 
reform-school girl being “normal” emotionally, as measured by these tests, than 
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there are for a high-school girl, if we use the latter group as the normative group 
The Rogers P and Maller percentage deviations from 50 per cent are sufficient 
to be classed as statistically significant. The B 2 S, Rogers D, and B P C devia 
tions approach significance. 

In general, however, we would seem to be led to one or more of the follow 


ing possible conclusions: (1) These tests, in the main, do not provide empirical 


evidence, at least insofar as these data are concerned, of sufficient validity to 
jusufy one in putting a great amount of faith in them in individual or group 
diagnosis. (2) The tests may be of sufficient validity to justify their use in 
various types of situations, but they have not been standardized against criteria 
in which conduct maladjustment is reflected, especially rather serious delinquent 
behavior. (3) Contrary to what many have been teaching and assuming in 
recent years, delinquent behavior is not necessarily the result of or associated with 
emotional and other related personality aberrations. (4) Although these high 
school girls were from 18 to 53 per cent as maladjusted, according to test scores, 
as the reform-school girls, by personal control or external guidance they had 
succeeded in regulating, sublimating, or diverting their antisocial or emotional 
impalses more adequately than had the reform-school girls. It is not possible 
from these data to determine with assurance which or which combination of these 
possibilities is most likely responsible for the conditions found. We d know 
that these tests, with the possible exception of Rogers P, in this particular situa 
tion certainly have not yielded data of pronounced positive clinical significance. 

When we turn our attention to the matter of the interrelationship of the tests, 
we face two problems: If two tests correlate highly, each tends to substantiate 
the diagnosis of the other, or we have added evidence of the possible validity 
of diagnosis of each. On the other hand, if they correlate very highly, it is 
manifest that there is little information which can be obtained from one which 
cannot be obtained from the other. If, on the other hand, the two tests correlate 
very low, one may be justified in assuming that each is complementing the other, 
and, therefore, each is a valuable adjunct in diagnosis. At the same time, we 
seldom see personality problems in closed compartments, completely divorced from 
all other aspects of behavior. Thus, if two personality tests have a very low 
relationship, one is almost forced to question either the validity of our basic 
concept of personality integration, the fundamental unity of a human behavior, 
or the validity of one or both tests. In Table 2 will be found all possible inter 
correlations between these tests for these two groups. 

A study of this table leads quickly to the conclusion that most of the tests 
are almost disparate in measurement. In fact, except for the B 1 N-B 3 1 
correlations, which probably are so high as to indicate that the two keys are 
merely alternate forms of the same device, there is no coefficient as high as 
707, at which point tendencies toward correlation and alienation are of equal 
strength. The Maller, B P C, and B 1 N, and B 3 I tests show the greatest 
consistency of measurement. Except for the two previously mentioned B 1 N 
B 3 I correlations, these coefficients run from .53 to .7o. To be sure, individual 
prediction from one variable to another is quite precarious with coefficients this 
low, but we might say that these coefficients are high enough to offer some 
supporting evidence of the possible validity of measurement of the scales involved 
When we go beyond this, however, we find almost an hiatus. Thus Rogers P, 
which from the data in Table 1 appeared as probably the most significant of the 
measures, shows no positive correlation with any other test, for either group, in 
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excess of .29. This is interesting in that the Rogers P, B P C, B 1 N, and probably 
the Maller tests are all purporting to measure about the same thing. Again, the 
Rogers P actually has three low but negative coefficients with other scales of the 
Rogers test. 

In general, the tests correlated slightly higher among themselves when given 
to the high-school girls than when given to the reform-school group. This is seen 
in direct comparisons where 32 of the coefficients were higher for the high-school 
data, 22 were higher for the reform-school data, and one was the same. This 
is seen again in a review of the medians of the coefficients. Though the averag 
ing of coefficients by any technique is probably a doubtful procedure, these 
medians may be of some value in indicating general trends. They apparently 
point toward a slightly, though very slightly, greater consistency in trait rating 


TABLE 2 


Cogrricients oF CorRRELATION BETWEEN ALL Tests, ror Boru Groups 











MEDIAN oF 
Cosrricianrs 





63 
06 
33 


03 


Median of 
Coefficients d d 285 |. 105 | .025 






































® Coefficients in the lower and left portion of the table are computed from data taken from the tests of 
the reform-school girls. Coefficients in the upper and right half of the table are computed fram data takes 
from the tests of the high-school girls. 


by the tests when applied to the high-school group than when applied to the 
reform-school group. All medians, of course, are so low that if they could be 
interpreted as actual coefficients they would indicate chances only slightly better 
than guess for predicting individual scores from one variable to the others. 
In view of the fact that the central-tendency data found in Table 1 are of 
little more than equivocal significance in differentiating between these two groups 
of girls, who, ostensibly at least, are definitely different, on the average, in 
certain very significant personality characteristics, and since, in general, the tests 
do not buttress each other’s diagnoses, as found in the correlational data of Table 
2, it would seem to be a fair conclusion to state that insofar as test scores are 
concerned the data of this study do not lend any appreciable support to the notion 
that our present-day personality tests, as here represented, are valuable objective 
tools in clinical measurement when called into use in situations involving serious 
conduct aberrations. Of course, we still have remaining the fact that the tests 
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may be used with considerable profit in instances as systematic interviews. In fact, 
if one works with these tests analytically, he frequently may conclude that a 
total score actually adumbrates many highly significant individual reactions. 

If we turn our attention to the Rorschach test, the responses were scored only 
from five approaches. These, together with the suggested symbols, are: 


O—Originality (intellectual factor) 

Do—Oliographic detail (instability) 

Fb—Color (impulsiveness, pathological impulsiveness) 
FbF—Color form (excitability) 
FFb—Form color (affective adaptability) 


In Table 3 will be found central tendency and dispersion measures for each 
of these scoring approaches. 


TABLE 3 


Score ANALYSES ON THE RorscHacu INK Bior Test 


CRITICAL 
Ratio 


SYMBOLIC 
INDEX Hicn REFORM 
SCHOOL ScHnool 





This table reveals two significant differences. The first of these is on the 
O index, and, cf course, is thoroughly in line with expectations. All available 
data indicate an intellectual retardation of the reform-school population, on the 
average, and it is quite logical to assume some intellectual acceleration, on the 
average, of the high-school population. Since the O index of the Rorschach 
test is supposed to be related to the intellectual status of the respondent, the 
data, then, are merely a confirmation of the conventional assumptions with 
respect to the intellectual development of the groups involved. The Fb index, 
which is supposed to be diagnostic of a tendency toward impulsiveness, on 
pathological impulsiveness, is the other key which reveals a significant difference 
between the two groups. Strikingly, however, the data indicate more abnormality, 
or more of what Beck (1) thinks is associated with schizophrenic personality 
traits, on the part of the high-school girls than on the part of the reform-school 
group. Thus it would appear that, insofar as emotionality or personality measure 
ment jer se is concerned, the Rorschach test, as here scored, is of little assistance 
in differentiating between the two groups. So we are brought back to the 
necessity of concluding in one of four ways, as previously indicated. In any 
event, the data certainly point to the need for great caution in the use and 
interpretation of measures of this type when applied to clinical analyses of indi 
vidual cases. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DETERMINANTS OF MORALE * 


BY FILLMORE H. SANFORD anv ROBERT R. HOLT 
Harvard University 


ETWEEN 1940 and 1942 many writers and investigators offered @ priori lists 
B of “ingredients,” “factors,” or “components” of morale. The present writers 
have combed, criticized, and examined these lists in the light of such empirical 
tudies of morale as are at present available.! 

The outline that follows seems to represent the briefest possible skeleton o 

yrale-determinants. Morale is a complex of basic physical and mental states 
und tendencies, and of attitudes. This is the reason it is so difficult a term to 
define. 

The list was designed with more of aa eye to utility than to theoretical purity 
We recommend it, first, as a guide to those who attempt to measure morale. Eact 
of t determinants gives rise to measurable behavior. Secondly, the list is 
useful to those who speak or write on morale. The speaker (or writer) can 
fill in under each of the topics the relevant evidence, illustrations, discussion 

aluation. The list will also serve the speaker as a frame for the discussion 
of attempts to undermine national morale. Most of the items in the second part 
of the catalogue are subject to propaganda attacks by way of shortwave broad 
asts and rumors. In the third place, the list suggests morale-building programs 
Each item is essentially a postulate concerning the improvement of morale, and 
each postulate carries an implication of morale-building moves that can be 
initiated by the government, by social agencies, by the community, or by the 
private citizen. 

The soundness of our national morale with respect to each of these items wil! 
ary from time to time. Also the relative importance of the items will change 
with the varying fortunes of war. 

In the autumn of 1942 some competent students of the subject find our grea 
‘st national assets in relation to Determinants I, II, IV, V, VII, and X. They 
report serious deficiencies in relation to Determinants III, VI, VIII, IX, XI, and XII 


*From the Seminar in Psychological Problems of Morale, Harvard Department of 
Psychology. 

1 Some of the published sources consulted were: Allport, G. W. Liabilities and assets 
in civilian morale. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sct., 1941, 216, 88-94. Child, 1. L 
Morale: a bibliographical review. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 393-420. Harding, J. S. A 
scale for measuring civilian morale. |. Psychol., 1941, 12, 101-110. Miller, D. C. Per 
sonality factors in the morale of college-trained adults Sociomcetry, 1940, 3, 367-382 
Perry, R. B. On ail fronts. New York: Vanguard, 1941. Vernon, P. E. An analysis of 
the conception of morale. Character & Pers., 1941, 9, 263-294. Vernon, P. E. A stud 
of war attitudes, Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1942, 19, 271-291. Watson, Goodwin (Ed.) 
ivan morale. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Amer. J. Sociol., 1941, $7, 277-5 
(National Morale Issue). In addition, numerous unpublished sources have been used, sac! 
is the Worksheets of the Harvard Seminar in Psychological Problerns of Morale and the 
Bulletins of the Committee for National Mora 
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Founpations (“Shield” factors) 


. Physical Health 

. Mental Health 

A. Zest and enjoyment for the job to be done 

B. Ability to stand unpleasant tension 

C. Ability to strive harder when faced with reverses 

D. A sense of humor 

E. A purpose in life 

. Economic Health 

A. Enough income to sustain life and health 

B. Self-respecting status in employment (or hope that this may be 
achieved) 

C. Feeling of equality of sacrifice by all 

. Sound Family and Religious Values 

A. Satisfying family ties 

B. Religious values, as anchors and as inspiration 

C. High moral standards and ethical! ideals 


War Artirupes (“Sword” factors) 


. Something to Fight for 
A. Clearly perceived goals (international and domestic) 
B. Awareness of America’s democratic tradition 
1. Feeling of sharing in the American tradition (hatred of tyranny) 
2. Patience with the imperfections of democracy 
. Strongly desired goals 
1. Conviction of rightness of the cause 
2. Eagerness to get started 
3. Sense of progress 
4. Positive hope for the post-war world 
D. Goals and aims not mutually incompatible 
E. Goals inclusive of the whole man 
F. Goals inclusive of all sorts of Americans 
G. Subordination of one’s own to group goals (willingness to sacrifice) 
. Something to Do 
A. A job for everyone (a share in fighting the war) 
B. Feeling that one’s job is useful 
C. Recognition for work done toward winning the war 
D. Jobs that fit abilities and interests 
E. Confidence in the adequacy of training, abilities, and equipment 
F. Feeling of personal involvement aud sacrifice 
. Realistic Knowledge 
A. Of present—knowing the news and having perspective on the news, 
the good and the bad 
. Of past—historical perspective 
. Of future—the basis of planning 
. Of danger—the enemy’s strength 
. Of enemy tactics 
. Of consequences of defeat 
. Confidence in sources of information 
. Consistency of information 
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VIII. Confidence in Leaders 
A. Confidence in their ability, fairness, kinship with the common maa, 
and adherence to democratic ideals 

B. Confidence that good leaders go up, bad ones go out 
C. Freedom for constructive criticism 
D. Confidence that criticism will receive attention 

.. Togetherness (Solidarity) 
A. Within each working unit 
B. With all Americans (tolerance for minority groups) 
C. With the United Nations 

{. Reasonable Faith in Ultimate Victory 
A. Confidence in the nation’s resilience 
B. Confidence in the armed forces 

. Reasonable Fear of Possible Defeat 
A. Felt reality of the threat 
B. Realistic anxiety about consequences of an Axis victory 
Hostility toward Enemy 
A. Enemy seen as real, concrete, and immediate 
B. Will to fight 
C. Wrath grounded in righteous conviction 
D. Freedom from guilt over fighting 





GERMAN PARTEILIEDER AND CHRISTIAN HYMNS AS 
INSTRUMENTS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


BY ROLAND L. WARREN 
Alfred University 


sustained emotional appeal of a crisis psychology. Stirring speeches, repeti 
tion of emotionally toned slogans, breath-taking visual displays, mass meetings, 
press propaganda, and the appeal to German history, tradition, and legend have 
all been exploited as instruments for maintaining the necessary morale to support 
the movement. An important source of emotional support is also furnished 
by group singing, a fact which has received little attention in the United States, 
perhaps because group singing in this country does not play as important a role 


| peeve SociALIsM as a movement has depended from the beginning on the 


as it does in Germany. 

In times of war crisis, it is true, songwriters rise to the occasion by contributing 
their bit to national defense. There are many significant differences, however, 
between the fighting songs of the United States and those of National Socialist 
Germany. Perhaps the greatest difference is that most of the American songs 
are rag-time or jazz, designed for dancing as well as singing. The National 
Socialist songs, on the other hand, are designed to be sung, rather than to be 
listened to or danced to. Many are designed to be sung without accompaniment, 
and resemble the simplicity of the folk song. 

Further, American “morale songs” arise generally during limited emergencies 
So it was with the World War I songs, most popular of which was probably 
George M. Cohan’s “Over There,” so it was with depression songs such a: 
“Marching along Together,” and so, more recently, with the host of morale 
songs which stemmed from the success of “God Bless America.” A _ counter 
part for “The White Cliffs of Dover” and “Remember Pearl Harbor” cannot 
be found in the National Socialist songs. The first is too manifestly sentimental, 
the second too “football-ish.” “My Buddy” and “Ich hatt einen Kameraden,” 
both popular in World War days, point the contrast. The former was com 
posed during the war, was a dance tune, and was designed to meet the current 
market for sentimental war numbers. The latter went back for its tune to 
1825, and for its words to Ludwig Uhland, a famous German poet who composed 
them in 1809. It is more rigorous, and, although equally sentimental, it is 
almost “marchable” and tells a story. 

Indeed, the National Socialist songs are more comparable to Christian church 
hymns than they are to American war songs. They occupy a place of perma 
nence in the national life, they depend upon the same psychological mechanisms 
of mass singing, they are highly symbolic, and are inspired by a similar preroga 
tive of eternity. The “Horst Wessel” song is in many respects more similar 
to “Onward, Christian Soldiers” than it is to “Marching along Together.” The 
last-mentioned shows the characteristic football derivation of most American march 
ing songs, while the first two have in common their broader, slower rhythm 
their implications of eternity, their appeal to dead hervrs, their reference to “the 


foe,” and their urging on to victory. 
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The National Socialist and Christian hymns have a double purpose. Their 
primary function is to arouse the emotions of the singers to a point where they 
are more sensitive to the impact of the words (sermon, political address) of the 
peaker. But they also fulfill the derivative function of exercising a lasting influ 
ence over the attitude of the individual participants after they leave the group 

Interstimulation is the key process which transforms a mere group of people 
n close physical proximity into a crowd. Psychologists have analyzed the tech 
niques employed by religious leaders in furthering this process. The use of 
symbols encrusted with emotional meaning, the performance of hallowed rituals, 
he group recitation of the creed, the singing of hymns—all help in the primary 
function of breaking down resistances which inhibit the desired responsive atti 
tude in the members of the fold. 

Seashore has emphasized the “feeling of freedom, luxury, and expanse” created 
by the rhythmic qualities of music, tending to neutralize inhibitions and make 
the individual feel “as if one could lift oneself by one’s bootstraps.” ! Pratt has 
reported the increase in suggestibility brought about by group singing of hymns.* 
The individual, as he repeats the words borne up by the compelling urge of the 
ielody, affirms his faith, and that in a loud voice. Through singing he can say 
things which it would embarrass him to repeat in his more inhibited moments. 
And, hearing his own uninhibited confession on the lips of those surrounding 
him, he is led to an even deeper affirmation of faith in what he is reciting. It 
was this insight which led William James to speak of “faith in someone else's 
faith.” Common affirmation of faith, supported by rhythm and melody, is an 
important factor in “whipping up a crowd,” as any evangelist will testify. 

The derivative function of hymns is that of conditioning attitudes which will 
remain with the individual after the group has dispersed. As such, their verbal 
content can be analyzed in terms of “the control of opinion by significant symbols,” 
is Lasswell has succinctly put it;* and consequently many of the better known 
propaganda techniques apply to these hymns as well as to other instruments of 
controlled attitude-formation. Propaganda must be considered in its context. To 
be successful, it must meet the level of interests and prejudices of those whom 
it is to influence, as well as adjust its appeal to their degree of emotional excite 
ment. Religious leaders have sensed this condition, as evidenced by the care 
which they use in selecting hymns appropriate to the main theme of the sermon 
w to the festival which the church is celebrating. The Nazi hymns are also 
elected according to the “message” to be implanted and the state to which the 
motions of the singers are expected to be aroused 

A. careful analysis of the hymns included in the National Socialist party song 
book indicates that certain clearly discernible appeals occur with unusual fre 
quency. The appeals most frequently employed are to the following motives 
loyalty, eternity, dead heroes, self-sacrifice, the leader, freedom, chief symbols 


' Carl E. Seashore. Psychology of music. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, p. 142 
*James B. Pratt. The religious consciousness { psychological study New York 


Macmillan, 1921, p. 172 ff. 
‘ll 


®* Harold D. Lasswe Propaganda technique in the World War New York: Knopf, 


1927, Pp. 9. 

* Liederbuch der nationalsozialistischen deutschen Arbeiterpartei, herausgegcben vom 
Kulturamt der Reichspropagandalecitung. Miinchen: Franz Eher Nachfolger, 1939. Lands 
knecht and Soldier Songs have been omitted from the following analysis for two related 
reasons: First, most of these songs have an origin independent of the National Socialist 
movement, many of them antedating the first World War, and, secondly, the Party has 
had a particularly difficult problem in transforming the army ideologically, so that even 
those songs of recent origin have little direct reference to the current situation 
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the fatherland, nearness of victory, “everybody's doing it,” not too much question 
ing of goal, enemies, youth, and “all together in the cause.” It will be shown 
below that the Christian church hymns are replete with substantially the same 
type of leading motives. 

The National Socialist songs are an excellent example of the efficient adaptation 
of means to ends in the formation of group sentiment. This is not to imply tha 
in every case a song fulfilling certain definite functions was made to order for the 
Party. Indeed, some of the songs antedate the National Socialist movement. Three 
generalizations would appear to be warranted, however: (1) The songs whic 
were cither “pushed” by the Party or came more naturally to popularity were those 
which, as a matter of fact, had high functional valve in strengthening the Nationa! 
Socialist cause. (2) The songs which were purposely written to bolster Party 
solidarity employed, as a matter of fact, those techniques of appeal which were 
already apparent in the movement and which were potentially effective in 
social milieu from: which the songs arose. (3) As a result, the songs, partly by 
deliberation, partly by accident, became an integral part of the total propaganda 
effort on the home front. 

Typical quotations from the party songs are given below under 
the leading motive of the appeal. Accompanying each set of quotations are cor 
responding quotations from a representative Christian hymn book.© The com 
parison serves to illustrate the similarity of appeal, and affords another interesting 
example of a remarkable correspondence between certain appeals used by the 
Church and the National Socialist Party.® 


the heading of 


Loyalty: (17)* Though all should grow disloyal, we shall still remain true. 


Defiantly waved their flags as they lowered him into the grave, and they swore eternal 


loyalty for the Hitler-comrade. : 
Am I a soldier of the cross, a follower of the Lamb? And shall I fear to own His 


cause, or blush to speak His name? (488) I bind this day to me for ever, by power of 
faith, Christ’s Incarnation. . . . (525) 

Eternity: (17) . . . Germany, the proud manor, carries thy countenance, carries thy 
spiric into all eternities. We shall hold thee, fag . . . high over death's rule into eternity 

Breathe on me, Breath of God, so shall I never die; but live with Thee the perfect lift 
of Thine eternity. (380) . . . To Him that overcometh, a crown of life shall be; Hi 
with the King of glory shall reign eternally. (538) 

Dead heroes: (15) . . . Marching on before us, with battle-scarred flags, are the dead 
heroes of the young nation. . . Comrades shot by Red Front and Reaction march in 
spirit with us in our rows. 

For all the saints, who from their labours rest, who Thee by faith before the world 
confessed, Thy Name, O Jesus, be for ever blessed, Alleluia. (295) The martyr first, whose 
cagle eye could pierce beyond the grave; who saw his Master in the sky, and called on 
Him to save. . . . Who follows in his train? (85) 

Self-sacrifice: (23) . . . We are faithfully devoted to Hitler, faithful unto death. 

Heart that has loved only Germany, heart which in battle never degenerated, heart 
which gives itself to the people. 


5 4 Hymnal: as authorized and approved for use by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America in the year of our Lord 
1916. ... New York: Gray, 1916. 

®In an earlier study, the writer compared fascism and the Church from the standpoint of 
structure and techuiques of appeal. Sce “Fascism and the Church,” Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1941, 6, 45-51. 

7 Under each topic, quotations from National Socialist songs will be given first, and 
underneath them quotations from Christian hymns. Seventy-six National Socialist songs 
were examined for this study. The number in parentheses after each topic refers to the 
frequency with which the topical motive is employed. The number in parentheses after 
the quotations from the Christian songs refers to the number of the hymn. 
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God (118) Yea, let Thy 
but with Thee. (163) 
has called. Soon Hitler 
ittle while longer. 
by day His sweet voice 


ight on, my soul, till death shall bring 
borne each day by me; mind not 


(15) we come hk 


‘ cader 

will flutter over every street, the oppressi 

calls us; o'er the tumult of our life’s wilk 
re’er the sun doth 


! 268) ye «chal ‘ ‘ ¢ 


“Christian, follow Me.’ 
run; His kingdom 
( 450) 


moons shall wax 


ctret 


the day of freedon 


p us to win freedom. 
“Lord make us free 
Rather, a variety o 


nour I heard 


Leader, carry and sun 
with a quiet, 


marching sus going on 
1 into battle see his ba 
) German 1 ever fise up anew 
above everything, above . 
tower thy glorious wall orious things of thee are 
of our God . (468)* 
ry: (11) Soon Hider flag trect, the oppression 
while longer f reveng 


illeluias fills all the e: a ringing of a thousand harps 
triumph nigh! (541) At ! 1» shall end; the wearied ones sha 

s find their Father's house, Jerusal (537) 
(6) Millions are al looking to the swastika full of 


no-one can stand i ryone must come along 


¢ 


ye people! Join our happ with ours your voices in the 


530) Come, labour or stand idle on the _ harvest 


no-one here who in cowardice 


| 


goa 
ask, how small to ask why we 


the distant scen fo (244) How blest are 


en and yet whose faith has constant been 


Day and night let guard the flag again 


ppears, to win over the Reich. 
lities and powers, mustering th 


ali d iu nguarde: 

(128) Christian! dost thou see them on the holy ground, how the powers 

rkness rage thy steps around? (126) (Indeed, the Jew me in for 
} 


reference in one hymn:) Have we n ‘ars to shed for Him while 


ws deride? (153) 

th: (1 . . « We (youths) are the glory of our times 

through the German land full of faith facing the sun; we 

© Thou Whose feet have climbed life’s hill, and trod the path of youth 
l of our schools. ( In every tongue 


acred Spr 


ed on every lip, the Master 


‘ aime 


(the Church) calls her sons 


Offhand, it might be thought that the w dom” would be conspicuously absent 
these songs. Perhaps the best hint to its meaning in the ideological context of 
al Socialism can be drawn from Immanuel Kant: therefore, a free will and 
under moral are one and the same thing 1t in National Socialism, of 
, it is Hitler, he d : laws 


am 
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“All together in the cause’: (12) . . . Youth and aged, man for man, embrace th- 
swastika banner. . . . Brothers of spade, desk, and hammer silently shake each other’s 
hand. 

Bright youth and snow-crowned age, strong men and maidens meck. . . (537) 
Brother clasps the hand of brother, stepping fearless thro’ the night. (539)1° 


The Church hymns come closer to being the American counterpart for the 
Party hymns than any other group of songs in America. This is not only 
because they are the only sizable body of songs built around a cause familiar 
to great numbers of Americans, but because they use a similar technique in their 
emouonal appeal. The similarity can be overemphasized, however. First, 
although they employ similar psychological means, their ideological ends are 
vastly dissimilar. Secondly, and more important for this study, they make appeals 
on a social psychological level which are employed to a certain degree by all 
social movements: The appeal to enemies to solidify the in-group, the appeal 
to dead heroes, the sanction of eternity, the employment of symbols, the imminence 
of victory as a bolster to morale,’ the rallying around a leader, etc. Thirdly, 
although the theme has not been fully exploited in this paper, the Party songs, 
despite their employment of the sanction of eternity, emphasize deeds and this 
worldliness, while the Church hymns emphasize faith and the world to come. 


10 One cannot but recall a simple children’s hymn in this connection, which does not 
limit the in-group to the Aryan race: “. . . Yellow, brown and black and white, they 
are precious in His sight. Jesus loves the little children one and all.” 

11 Interesting was the use of this technique by Jesus in proclaiming that the kingdom 
of heaven was at hand. St. Paul and other enthusiasts, as is well known, took this appeal 
too literally, and much of St. Paul's writings can be understood only in this light. 





NON-INTELLECTIVE FACTORS IN GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE 
BY DAVID WECHSLER 
Bellevue Hospital and New York University 


s soon as one attempts to appraise intelligence-test ratings in terms of global 
capacity, that is, the ability or abilities to deal effectively with any and 


all rather than specific situations, it becomes strikingly evident that even our 
best tests of intelligence give only incomplete measures of the individual's capacity 
for intelligent behavior. This situation is reflected by various lines of evidence, 
the most familiar of which is the fact that individuals with identical test ratings 
(e.g., 1Q’s) may differ markedly from one another in regard to level of global 
functioning as judged by practical criteria, that is, criteria against which the 
tests were presumably validated to begin with. The main reason for this, how 
ever, does not lie, as is generally assumed, in the unreliability of our tests; no 
does it lie in the fact that many of our tests are influenced to a considerable 
degree by such factors as education, constrictive environment, etc. More basi 
than any of these is the fact that our intelligence tests as now constituted measur« 
effectively only a portion of and not all of the capacities entering into intelligent 
behavior. Their limitations arise not so much from shortcomings of standardiza 
tions as from deficiencies of content. 

The portions or aspects of intelligent behavior which our tests do measure 
effectively are those which are determined by the intellective factors of intelli 
gence, whether by the general one “g,” or more specific ones such as verbal 
ability, abstract reasoning, arithmetical and other abilities which have been isolated 
by tetrad and multi-factorial analyses. These intellective factors do not, in my 
pinion, constitute everything which enters into intelligent behavior. Indeed, they 
do not even constitute all the factors which enter into our intelligence tests 
That this is so is indicated by the fact that most studies with factorial-analysis 
techniques show a large unaccounted-for residual correlational variance. This 
residue, except in the studies of Thurstone, has amounted to as much as from 
40 per cent to 60 per cent of the total variance. Professor Thurstone’s opinion, 
I believe, is that the large residual variance has generally been due to the insufh 
ciency in the number of variables entering into the correlational matrices. But 
the studies of Woodrow ! and Morris ? show that this cannot be the entire explana 
tion. Morris, in his study, used no less than 32 variables but was able to account 
for only 35 per cent of his total correlational variance.* 

A fact particularly worthy of note is that when tests forming part of a general 
intelligence scale have been used as the variables investigated, the correlational 
matrices have, on the one hand, furnished relatively few identifiable factors and, 


1 Woodrow, H. Common factors in 52 mental tests. Psychometrika, 1920, 4, 209 
* Morris, M. A critical analysis of certain performance tests. J. gen. Psychol., 1939, $4, 
85-105. 


°° 


‘There is good reason to believe that the amount of residual variance left unaccounted 


for is in a large measure contingent upon the type of tests entering into the correlational 
matrix. Thurstonc was able to account for as much as 80 per cent of his correlational 
variance because most of his tests measured primarily the factors extracted and little of 
anything else. Morris, on the other hand, was able to account for only 35 per cent of 
the variance because his tests measured relatively little of the factors he identified and a 
great deal more of something els 
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on the other, rather large variance residues. This is particularly true of test 
scales or combinations in which contrasting performance and verbal tests have 
been used. Such, for example, was the result obtained by Balinsky* in a recent!) 
completed factorial analysis of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, and before him by 
W. P. Alexander 5 in his study of “concrete and abstract intelligence.” In Alexan 
der’s study, the residual variances after all identifiable factors had been extracted 
amounted to approximately 35 per cent; in Balinsky’s study, from 40 to 70 per 
cent, depending upon the age of the subjects. 

Alexander’s study is of particular interest because he attempted to account for 
the residual variance. His interpretation of this variance was that it was due 
to factors entering into but not measured directly by the tests themselves. He 
also produced some evidence to show that these factors, provisionally named 
the “X” and “Z” factors, pertained not to abilities as ordinarily understood but 
to aspects of behavior historically looked upon as traits of temperament. They 
oncern such traits as drive, persistence, and interest. These traits, he further 
observed, loomed large in certain kinds of achievement. Thus, reducing all 
loadings to a 100-per-cent basis, Alexander found that for success in scien 
‘g” (the inductive factor) contributed 1o per cent, “v” (the verbal factor) 3 
er cent, and “X” (the temperament factor) 55 per cent. For success on one of 
the Otis scales “g” contributed 58 per cent, “v” 36 per cent, and “X” practically 
nothing. Again, for success on Kohs Bleck test, “g” contributed 54 per cent, 
“F” (the performance factor) 19 per cent, “s” (the other temperament factor) 
*7 per cent, and “vy” and “X” nothing. From evidence such as this, Alexander 
concluded, on the one hand, that the “most important factor in educational 
achievement in some cases does not lie in ability, but in temperament;” and, 
on the other hand, that “there were factors necessary for achievement which 
intelligence tests did not test.” To these findings, | would add the further 
conclusion that these factors (the “X”’s and “Z”’s, etc.), whether included or 
neglected by our current intelligence tests, form part and parcel of what is ulti 
mately necessary for intelligent behavior. I would name these factors the non 
intellective factors in general intelligence. 

The degree to which the non-intellective factors enter into present day intelli 
gence scales varies from test to test. Most verbal tests, particularly of the paper 
and-pencil kind, contain relatively small non-intellective factor loadings, whereas 
some performance tests seem to contain them in relatively large amounts. But 
in neither case has any conscious attempt been made thus far to give them specifi 
consideration. This accounts in part for the low forecasting efficiency of our 
intelligence tests in general, aad the peculiar discrepancies between certain of 
them in particular. Why, for example, as in a recent study by J. C. Earle,® should 
mental defectives who do relatively well on verbal tests and poor on perform 
ance tests have a poor social prognosis, but those who do relatively well on per 
formance and poor on verbal tests have a relatively good social prognosis? Or 
again, why, as indicated in a study now under way at Bellevue Hospital, should 
psychopaths score some 13 points higher than neurotics on the performance part 
of the Bellevue Adult Scale and some 13 points less on the verbal part, when 


both obtain approximately equal IQ’s on the scale as a whole? 
Differences such as these just noted cannot be entirely ascribed to the f: 
quently posited differences in special ability. Actually, they are more broad) 


* Balinsky, B. An analysis of the mental factors of various age groups, etc. Genet 
Psychol. Monogr., 1941, 23, 191-234. 

5 Alexander, ‘W. P. Intelligence, concrete and abstract. Brit. ]. Psychol., Monogr. Suppl 
19355 No. 19. 

® Earle, C. J. Psychograph for morons. This JournaL, 1940, 34, 428-448 
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reflected in the capacity of the individual to cope with situations as a whole, 
that is, in his general capacity for intelligent behavior. Thus, psychopaths with 
modest I1Q’s (go-100) frequently show an excellent ability to manipulate thei: 
nvironment, often, to be sure, in a way disadvantageous to society, but never 
theless beneficial to themselves whereas neurotics, with considerably higher IQ's 
often fail badly in managing their own lives with even a moderate amount ot 
agacity. I believe that the difference in effectiveness in the adaptive capacity of 
these individuals is largely the result of differences in amount of non-intellectiv: 
intelligence possessed by each. 

What now are these non-intellective factors in intelligence In general they 
include all affective and conative abilities which in any way enter into global 
behavior. The phrase “enter into” is important. It is one thing if a child does 
poorly on an intelligence test because he is disinterested or emotionally upset 


und quite another if he does poorly on it because he is congenitally impulsive 


w emotionally unstable. In the first instance, the subject’s emotional behavior 


to the given situation or occasion; in the second, it represents a more 


‘manent mode of response. In the former case, the subject might c 


be expected 


nuch better if retested; in the latter, no such improvement could 

The basic question which now presents itself is whether we can speak of 
onative and affective abilities in the same sense as we can speak of intellectual 
abilities. This has already been answered in the affirmative by the studies of 
Ach, Wynn Jones, Webb, and others. Summarizing these researches in his 
4bilities of man," Spearman found it necessary to allow that affective and cona 
tive aspects of the mind may function as unitary factors in the same way as his 

gnitive “g.” Specifically, he allows for a perseverative, a volitional, and a mental 
inertia factor. These factors, he finds, influence “g” only negligibly or not at 

ll, and he accordingly lists them as representing independent traits or abilities 
Nevertheless, because he seems to have been so completely sold on the idea that 
general intelligence is primarily determined by the amount of “g” possessed by 
an individual, he disregards these traits as factors actually entering into general 
intelligence. We are not however concerned with the question as to whether 
‘g” does or does not play that important role, or whether the single-factor theory 
of cognition is invalid and needs to be replaced by a multiple-factor hypothesis. 
The main question is whether non-intellective, that is, affective and conative 
abilities are admissible as factors in general intelligence. 

The contention of this paper has been that such factors are not only admissi- 
ble but necessary. I have tried to show that in addition to intellective there are 
also definite non-intellective factors which determine intelligent behavior. If 
the foregoing observations are correct, it follows that we cannot expect to measure 
total intelligence until our tests also include some measures of the non-intellective 
factors. Attempts in this direction have barely been begun. Perhaps the nearest 
partial approximation thus far to such an approach are Doll’s Social Maturity 
Scale and the writer’s Bellevue Adult Scale. The suggestion now offered is 
that psychologists turn their attention to the construction of global intelligence 
scales which will include and measure there factors in a more comprehensive 
ind more direct way. When our scales measure the non-intellective as well 
as the intellectual factors in intelligence, they will more nearly measure what in 
actual life corresponds to intelligent behavior. Under these circumstances they 
might not be so efficient in selecting individuals likely to succeed in Latin and 
geometry, but they should do a much better job in selecting those destined to 
succeed in life 


Spearman, C Abilities of mar London & Nev 


5 





CLINICAL APPLICATION OF THE THEMATIC 
APPERCEPTION TEST 


BY JAMES A. CHRISTENSON, JR. 
Duke University 


u& thematic apperception test, as developed by Morgan and Murray in 1935,’ 
clekes of 30 pictures, mainly of people in situations which may be interpreted 
by a patient and then evaluated psychologically. The Morgan-Murray procedure 
isolates the cards into three groups of 10, a general set given to patients of both 
sexes, a second group given to men only, and a third group given to women 
only. A given patient thus sees 20 pictures. The instructions are to tell stories 
about the pictures, including past events, present situations as depicted, and 
probable outcomes. Patients are encouraged to tell stories of 250 words or so. This 
procedure takes about two hours per patient. In an out-patient clinic, this is 
too long for general use, and I have developed a variation used in the Depart 
ment of Psychiatry at Duke University, by means of which all 30 cards may 
be administered in a session averaging one-half hour. 

In initial tryouts of the test, it seemed to me that some means for including 
all cards would be desirable, since the more situations depicted, the greater 
would be the likelihood of hitting upon significant psychological material. The 
distinction between series for men and women seemed also to cross a division 


of content into what may be described as social situations and what might be 
called more purely sexual situations! Rather than rearrange the cards, I took 
them in the same order as given—the general series first, male series second, 


and female series third. 

From the standpoint of speed of administration, an alteration of instructions was 
clearly necessary. In considering what I wished to learn from the test, I decided 
that the important points were to find which cards especially impressed the patient 
and to have sufficient idea of the way a given card affected a patient so that 
direct follow-up might be possible. While trying the test out on a population 
of schizophrenics at Eloise Hospital, I found it desirable to obtain definite ratings 
of affect for the cards. At first, I asked only which cards were liked, going on 
the basis that asking for dislikes would upset paranoid patients at least. Later, 
i added a neutral category to that of liking, and could then add a category of 
cards disliked, since the neutral category automatically added a safety valve. To 
fulfill the initial points, the simple question, “What is this picture about?” was 
asked with ap optional additional question, “What do you think is most 
important?”, if the patient should balk or seem puzzled. Generally, the response 
is a sentence or two—if the patient gives more, he is sometimes asked to give 
only the most important information. From the standpoint of interpretation, 
the closer the patient is kept to the cards, the greater is the possibility of gauging 
his divergence from normal reactions. Some of the present set of cards are made 
vague with a view to encouraging imagination and have proved to allow the 
double possibilities of poor perception and evasion. It is still early to say just 


! Morgan, C. D., & Murray, H. A. A method for investigating fantasies. Arch. Neurol. 


Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 289-306. 
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what type of card should go into series to be used in this procedure. Those 
who have used the cards will have noticed certain recurrent situations, of which 
some have comparable themes—suicide, escape, and despair, for a few. if two, 
or even three, cards in the test were focused on the same theme, comparisons 
in terms of cards showing male or female characters, sexual or social situations, 
and with clear or vague detail, might be possible. 

The test procedure, then, is to ask, “What is this picture about?’ 
“What do you think is most important?”, going through the entire series in 
the order of general series, male series, female series. Then the patient is again 
given the cards and asked for each one whether he liked it, felt neutral toward 
it, or disliked it. In keeping record protocols, the patient’s words are noted, 
recording any lengthy pauses by means of a slant line (/) and using a dash 
(—) if the pause is shorter; for longer pauses, the stroke is repeated. It will 
prove desirable to indicate as pauses what seem subjectively to be pauses, since 
a good number of fringe perceptions and non-verbal cues will be directly trans 
mitted from the patient. Giggles, turning of the card, and unusual behavior 
will also prove revealing when related to the cards or card-sequence. 

As Morgan and Murray have pointed out, the patient who tells about the 
card injects his own perceptions and apperceptions into his interpretation so 
that he very seldom gives nothing but pure description or enumeration of items. 
Accordingly preoccupations, aversions, and distortions of perception may be seen 
in the particular responses given. There is no stereotyped method for evaluation 
of results. Inspection of the responses may reveal unifying themes, misidentifi 
cations, or failure to interpret, which may be taken as indices of the patient's 
difficulties. The like-dislike tabulations have proved quite useful in distinguish 
ing affective reactions of cycloid character, with extreme likes or dislikes, from 
schizoid flattening of affect, where the neutral ground is overemphasized. In 
cases where one category of liking is markedly underemphasized, inspection of all 
responses so labeled is often informative. Two pictures, M-13 and F-12, with 
suicide themes frequently given, display the interesting fact that those people 
who have so far taken the test do not usually see as suicide, or see it as such 
after evading that interpretation, the picture intended for their sex, unless they 
identfy themselves with the opposite sex; this pattern of response, as evidenced 
in both interpretations and likes or dislikes, cannot of course, be taken as diagnostic, 
but only as suggestive. Dislike for picture 9, a tea scene, is very unusual, since 
the picture seems to represent security. 

A further basis for interpretation comes from the possibility of contrasting 
the evident affect of a patient’s interpretation with his later statement of like 
or dislike for the same picture. In this connection it might be noted that to 
ask 2 patient to put a liking label on each picture is psychologically quite differ 
ent from evaluating the mood expressed in his interpretation. Some patients 
may present an exceedingly inconsistent picture of likes and dislikes when the 
word labels are compared with the responses initially given. The disparity can 
usually be traced either to the patient’s uncertainty about how his responses will 
be taken or to personal symbolism of some sort. Even the schizophrenic will 
express mood reactions in his interpretive responses, but he is reluctant to label 
them. Rotter’s apparently contradictory results in his instructive study of psychi 
atric patients at Worcester? might in my opinion be clarified by application of 


’ 


, and if desired, 


? Rotter, Julian B. Studies in the use and validity of the thematic apperception test with 
mentally disordered patients: I. Method of analysis and clinical problems. Character & 
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that distinction. A similar analysis might be followed for the hypnosis picture 
which White*® used to determine attitudes toward hypnosis. Somewhat related 
to this problem of apparent and stated affect is the variability from true interpre 
tation on some cards to simple description on other, presumably painful, cards 
which is often found in schizophrenics. 

Every procedure has its limitations as well as its usefulnesses. The Themat 
Apperception Test as here administered affords a means for discovering signifi 
cant affective content and for distinguishing between the major reaction types. jt 


does not, however, give by any means so definite a picture of personality make-up 


as the Rorschach test or afford the direct basis for estimating the degree of 
affective disturbances afforded by the Rorschach. In practice, this is the basis 
for choice between the two tests at Duke 


i'White, R. W Prediction of hypnotic susceptibility from a knowledge of subjects 
ittitudes ]. Psychol., 1937. 3. 279 289 
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Srupres IN Personauity. Contributed in honor of Lewis M. Terman. New Yor! 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. Pp. x+333. $3.00 
An informal committee of Dr. Terman’s former students has carried to com 
pletion this memorial volume “prepared for the occasion of his sixty-fifth birth 
day.” Sixteen contributors have written chapters on a wide variety of topics only 
doubtfully subsumed under the rubric of personality. In addition, Dr. Wood 


vorth has written a gracious and historically vivid introduction. An annotated 


bibliography of Dr. Terman’s publications, including 138 titles, concludes the 


ume. The committee included R. G. Bernreuter; Catherine C. Miles; M. A 
linker; Kimball Young; Quinn McNemar and Maud A. Merrill, editors; Flores 
L. Goodenough, Chairman. 

The reviewer of this book faces a difficult task, since this is not a treat 
resenting a unified systematic structuring of personality as a_psychologica 
phenomenon. Each contributor was apparently given free rein and Dr. Terman’s 
students have ranged widely through the special fields of Psychology. A reviewer 
needs more than a touch of omniscience to cope adequately with these chapters 
as a critic. A few titles chosen at random will illustrate this: “Responses by 
rhesus monkeys to stimuli having multiple sign-values”; “Mechanisms of hallucina 
tions”; “Psychological study of a young male pseudohermaphrodite reared as a 
female”; “Variations in personality manifestations in Mormon polygynous families.” 
Such material calls for a board of reviewers rather than one hapless critic. One 
is tempted to say only that these studies demonstrate marked individual differences 
n interest among Dr. Terman’s former students. 

There are four articles hardly amenable to brief critical review. These are 
A study of identical twins reared apart under differing types of family rel 
tionships” (Barbara S. Burks); “Psychological study of a young male pseudo 
hermaphrodite reared as a female” (Catherine C. Miles); “Mechanisms of hallucina 
tions” (H. Kliiver); “Variations in personality manifestations in Mormon polygynous 
families” (Kimball Young). The first two are careful, intensive, case-history 
reports; the third is a long and complex discussional article; in the fourth, the 
author selects family case-history data to demonstrate that, lacking “stable institu 
tional features,” polygyny induced diverse psychological reactions of anxiety and 
disorganization among its participants. 

There are two excellent experimental reports. One, by H. F. Harlow, deals 
with “the ability of a subhuman animal to respond to complex learning situa 
tions.” It is entitled “Response by rhesus monkeys to stimuli having multiple 
sign-values.” The animals must ultimately make a response based on four factors 
nature of sample-object; presence or absence of food beneath sample-object; posi 
tions of choice objects; identity or non-identity of sample-object with choice 
objects. The other, by M. A. Tinker, is entitled “Individual and sex differences 
in speed of saccadic eye movements.” At seven different visua! angles, individual, 
rather than sex, differences account for speed of eye sweep between fixation 
points. For inclusion in a book entitled Studies in personality, the author might 
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have made some application of these findings to practical situations in industry 
and elsewhere. 

Eugene Shen contributes the derivation and application of a new formula 
for use in a wide range of group difference experiments, as in the special case 
of experimental and control groups. His formula takes into account possible 
intercorrelations between experimental treatments and the individual differences 
in a factor upon which the groups have been selected. The title is “The place 
of individual differences in experimentation.” 

Two studies make use of a naturalistic situation to study specific aspects of 
personality. “The appraisal interview” is studied by Fearing as it was used 
in selecting police captains. After logically analyzing possible bias factors among 
four interviewers, he analyzes his data to show the effect of these biases on the 
interviewers’ ratings. This is interpreted as a “structuring” effect in intuitive 
(cf. Allport) or organismic judgments. It can be more parsimoniously interpreted 
as the predictive relation of an independent variable (the bias factor) with the 
dependent variable (final rating) in the inferential (cf. Allport) or trait judg 
ment. R. R. Sears reports a study of “Success and failure” as it influences 
motility. The experimental setting is ingenious, the results are clear cut and 
well interpreted. Reduction in motility, both in movement and social responsive 
ness, non-adjustive behavior, and decreased aspirational level characterized the 
failure group. 

Related to these studies in naturalistic settings is the field interpretation (after 
Lewin) which R. G. Barker gives to his traditional paired-comparison study of 
seven taste stimuli presented in both real and hypothetical situations to children, 
under the title of “An experimental study of the resolution of conflict by children.” 
Time scores and “vacillation” scores are the basic data. Parts of the field theory 
discussion are, however, extraneous to the findings and add little to the 
interpretations. 

Florence L. Goodenough reports an exploratory study of “The use of free 
association in the objective measurement of personality.” Written homonyms, 
categories of responses, and differential weighting were used in an association 
list to differentiate male and female groups. ‘The study is carefully done and 
meets the author's pertinent criteria of a technique intermediate between the 
uncontrolled projective methods and the hyper-controlled objective methods of 
personality study. This chapter and the one by Sears are the only two specific 
experimental attacks on the problem of personality measurement. 

One article touches upon the statistical study of case data—a topic of considerable 
importance. It deals also with the psychologist and the social worker in coopera 
tion—an equally vital problem. Yet the absence of methodological and statistical 
material in Willoughby’s “A note on personality factors affecting the rehabilitation 
of problem families” makes it impossible to evaluate the work adequately. Neither 
the experimental group, the control group, nor the classifying structure are 
adequately dealt with. This cursory treatment is unfortunate to say the least 


E. L. Kelly finds no relation between outside ratings of personality and self 
estimates of source and adequacy of sex instruction. Inspection of the personality 
items discloses a melange of unrelated traits, with no configurations. The study 
suffers from its original definition and measurement of both personality and sex 


instruction. 

F. L. Ruch describes the development of an “honesty” key to detect faking 
attempts on pencil-and-paper personality tests. However, in his validating data, 
it is mecessary to know the individual's “normal” score in order to interpret his 
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honesty” score to determine the extent of faking. Considering only the data 
presented, this article is not logically intact. 

|. L. Kennedy, writing on “Psychical belief,” reports a 1939 follow-up of a sample 
of 240 cases out of 1000 students tested in 1913-1917 on a ten-item psychic belief 
questionnaire. Undergraduates in 1938-1939 were also given the same scale 
Decreases in belief in psychic phenomena over the space of years are attributed 
to increases in scientific knowledge and attitudes. 

L. P. Herrington establishes a correlation, based on pooled measures of 11 cases, 
between systolic blood pressure variability and rated social activity level and 
between mean pulse rate and social activity level. He believes these two “charac 
teristics of circulatory regulation” are “indicators of much more general proper 
ties of the autonomic nervous system,” which in turn would apparently determine 
social activity level. His statistical treatment of these data is open to question, 
even if one were to feel that the physiological correlates would shed much light 
on normal molar personality manifestations. 

One leaves the book impressed by the wide range of activities pursued by Dr. 
lerman’s students, and with a sense of the breadth and richness of the field 
which Dr. Terman has done so much to open to psychological research. 


Joun G. Dariey 


University of Minnesota. 


Rapio Researcn 1941. Edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton. New 
York: Duell, Sloane, and Pearce, 1941. Pp. xvii+333. 


Radio Research 1941 “is a series of six papers which present the reiationship 
of listeners to the broadcasts.” Since the editors attempt neither to collate the 
studies nor to weave them into some conceptual tapestry, the task of the reviewer 
is rendered particularly difficult; evaluation of the work as a whole is virtually 
impossible. All that one can say is that the book as a whole fails to meet the 
usual criteria of having a central thesis, a story to tell. Nor is it a handbook; 
only a few random points in the field of radio research are touched, and several 
of these sketchily. Aside from the fact that all the studies were supervised by 
the Columbia Office of Radio Research and financed by the Rockefeller Founda 
tion, one can find little reason why these six articles were published in one 
volume rather than in scientific journals. What remains is to consider those 
articles in the collection which appear to the reviewer to be most significant. 

“Foreign language broadcasts over local American stations,” by Rudolf Arn 
heim and Martha Bayne, is a monitoring analysis of the content of domestic 
foreign-language broadcasts. Its emphasis is upon the role of these broadcasts in 
the assimilation of hyphenate groups. Analysis of the musical programs, adver 
tising appeals, newscasts, and commentaries all leads to this conclusion: “. . . a 
tendency to maintain the status quo of the listener’s stage of assimilation or even 
to drive him back to a setting of life which he left beyond the ocean many years ago 
appears to be the outstanding feature of most of the foreign language programs 
examined in this survey.” The authors show much wisdom in their choice 
of content categories, keeping firmly in mind the hypothesis which they have 
set out to test. Too often, content analysis is but the counting of noses in the 
hope that something will emerge. Here, however, content has been ordered as 
a series of exhibits to throw light on a central point—the problem of assimilation. 
Thus, dramatic programs are analyzed in terms of the locale of action, advertising 
in terms of old-country or American appeal, rews broadcasts in terms of the 
source of news items and the national bias in presentation 
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Another article on radio content, T. W. Adorno’s on “The radio symphony,” 
is rightly subtitled, “An experiment in theory.” To psychologists trained in 
musicology it will undoubtedly prove a provocative venture in apriorism. The 
author proposes the theory that classic symphonic music over the air is scarcely 
worthy of that name, since radio transmission distorts the symphony to the point 
where most of the subtler inherent structure of the symphony—the wnita; 
multiplex—is lost. Hence the listener who has not learned the work in the raw 
cannot appreciate the classical symphony qua classical symphony but only as a 
series of more or less unrelated themes and colors. Such is not quite the case, 
to be sure, with symphonies in the romantic tradition, where emphasis is less 
upon structure than upon the dramatic import of thematic material. Much of 
the upsurge in symphonic listening, states Dr. Adorno, represents not apprecia 
tion of the symphony but entrancement with themes and pleasing tone color. A 
econd factor rendering the radio unfit for the classic symphony is the distortion 
and/or modulation of loudness suffered in transmission. Just as a_ table-sized 
model of a great cathedral is in no sense the cathedral—one must walk through 
the great doors—so a radio symphony is not a symphony. Without volume 
a climatic passage is unable properly to assimilate the elements of the movement 
which have gone into its development. Again, the author assumes that th 
result is thematic or “quotation” listening. A later study in the volume indicates, 
n part proof of the author's thesis, that the majority of radio-initiated symphonic 
listeners do indeed prefer the thematic romantics to the formal classicists. Undoubt 
edly the author has a strong argument. He overlooks, however, one rather 
important point. Listening is not divisible into two types: “true” listening and 
thematic listening. There are many grades between. Granted that many a new 
listener starts his c-reer under the spell of a particularly haunting theme, exquisitely 
rendered by the woodwinds. Does he stay there? Rarely. Even familiarity 
obtained via the battered bedside radio with the four-inch speaker yields a sense 
of the structure which lies between one statement of a theme and the next varia 


tion. Gradually the listener learns a movement as a whole. He may never come 


fully to an appreciation of contrapuntal intricacies—but he probably wouldn't in 


the concert hall. 

Edward Suchman’s contribution to the volume, “Invitation to music,” is a study 
of the audience of WNYC's Masterwork Hour, a well-known daily program of 
recorded symphonic music. A sample of interested listeners selected from the 
list of those who had written in for the Masterwork Bulletin was selected at 
random and bombarded with a mail questionnaire until a return of 95 per cent 
was achieved. Fifty cases were then selected for detailed, intensive interview 
ing. Three types of listener emerge: those whose listening has been initiated by 
the radio, those with an already half-formed interest nursed by the radio, and 
those with a fully developed interest in music to whom the radio is supplementary 
Several interesting facts about the radio-initiated listener are worth noting. Mor 
men than women (whose interest in music more frequently develops throug! 
other means) are being brought into the music-listening fold by the radio. Even 
more significant is the fact that the radio is enabling older people to develop an 
interest in music after they are well into maturity—“The older one grows without 
forming an interest in music, the more likely is it that, if an interest is to develop 
at all, radio must enter the picture.” But case studies reveal that listening 
initiated late in life tends to be escapist in motivation. Another salient fact 
about the radio-initiated listener is that he usually listens to radio symphony 
for its emotional appeal. Rarely docs he develop a sophisticated interest in 
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usic—an important problem tor the cducaior and an interesung il slende: 
erroboration of Dr. Adorno’s theory. The radio symphony is also capable of 
icchief. occasionally decreasing the amount of active musical participation in 
se whe have already developed an interest in music through instrumenta 
ng. Apparently the ready accessibility of good music makes for a certais 
unt of passivity in the audience. Mr. Suchman’s original study is a nice 
the case study and the questionnaire. Its significance to the field o 
research cannot be underrated The all-too-crowded annals of radi 
h—packed with studies of how many listen to what—should welcot 
contribution. 
W. S. Robinson's study, “Radio comes to the farmer,” is an attempt to discov 
uence of radio on a population recently introduced to it via clectrificatio: 
the REA. Pike County, Illinois, serves as the laboratory. One finding con 
ag the influences of radio on young farm people will be of particular inter 
» readers of this Journat. Well-adjusted adolescents and young adults tend 
port that the radio makes them more satisfied with farm life, whereas poorly 
ljusted ones report that the radio makes them less satished, whetting theirs 
virations for a richer life. This interesting hypothesis is certainly worthy of moré 
"1 


xhaustive research. The author fails fully to exploit it. In the first place, he 


has not investigated the rather obvious factor ot “foreign” stimuli in genera! 
radio or otherwise—as an instigator to frustration among poorly adjusted farn 
dolescents. Secondly, his results show 1oo per cent of the cases studied report 
og either that the radio makes life more attractive or less attractive on the 
arm. Are none of them unaffected? The author himself, several pages befor 
discussion of these findings, reports that in previous interviewing with 


different sample in the sarhe county only 13 out of 56 cases reported any effect 


of radio in helping or hindering their adjustment to farm life. One cannot 


escape the conclusion that during the second sampling the interviewer was for 


quite unsure. No explanation of the discrepancy is given Nevertheless, the 
finding is highly suggestive. Similar looseness mars other sections of Robinson’: 
otherwise provocative study. 


ng respondents to take a position on something about which they may have | 


The remaining two studies contribute least to an understanding of 


broad 
1g in our umes. One is a descriptive study of how the popular musi 


stry plugs dance hits; the other is a rather superficial analysis of the effect 
press and radio on the opinions of young people As a whole the book is 


disappointment. One lays it down with a feeling of “loose ends.” What i 


' 


eeded in the field of radio research is not another medium for the publication 


of research articles but a comprehensive interpretation of the results of researc! 
as we know them. Dr. Lazarsfeld’s admirable job of collation in Radio and th 
printed page should have been continued in this volume. ‘That it was not i 
loss to the field of radio research 


mer S. BRUNER 
Washington, D. ( 


THe Varieties or Temperament. By W. H. Sheldon with the collaboration 
S. S. Stevens. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. x+520 


This is the second volume of the Constitutional Psychology Series, the fir 
of which was reviewed in this Journat, 1941, 36, 120~123. 


The first chapt 
summarizes Sheldon’s studies 


ind classifications of the varieties of human physi yur 
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Essentially, Sheldon holds that human morphology has three basic components 
which were derived from the embryonic endodermal, mesodermal, or ectodermal 
layers. These components he calls endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy. 
Each is judged or rated from specially posed photographs on a seven-step scale 
and a value such as 4-3-4 assigned, where each uniz represents the appropriate 
scale value for that component. This process of evaluation is called somatotyping. 

The identification of the primary components of temperament constitutes the 
second chapter. Here the author describes the way in which the clusters of 
temperamental traits were identified. These primary components of tempera 
ment are called viscerotonia, somatotonia, and cerebrotonia, each being more or 
less independently associated with the three basic physical components. The indi 
vidual showing an excess of either of the components would be viscerotic, 
somatorotic, or cerebrotic, which terms are used to replace neurotic. 

These three components of temperament are determined by means of a three 
component scale having twenty items in each component. The items for each 
component complement each other in each scale. 

The working of the scales is illustrated by six life histories which illustrate 
extreme viscerotonia, extreme somatotonia, extreme cerebrotonia, disturbing somato 
tonia, comfortable somatotonia, and a well-adapted cerebrotonia. These life his- 
tories are striking portraits, exceedingly well done. A following chapter takes 
up additional notes and comments on the nature of the primary components 
of temperament. For the most part the components are made clear through 
the device of extreme cases which are clear-cut and unambiguous so that they 
“illustrate a general truth which we have been forced to accept—that when 
human structure and human behavior are described in semantically defensible 
concepts, they turn out to be far from unrelated.” 

In order to test the practical application of the constitutional and temperamental 
formulations, 200 young college men were studied over a five-year period. The 
records of the 200 are grouped into §7 physical somatotype combinations, all 
individuals of the same physical makeup, viz., 3-4-3, 4-2-4, being grouped 
together whether or not their temperament indices coincides. The analysis of 
the 200 cases is concluded by a note on nature vs. nurture where it is pointed 
out that neither the somatotype nor any other single factor will suffice to explain 
a personality. Rather it is held that this sort of analysis must be taken into 
account as part of any attempt to interpret personality. 

A chapter on the statistical relations between the temperament and morpho 
logical variables follows. Here we find that perfect agreement between tempera 
ment and morphology occurred in but 14 instances in the 200 cases, while 
disagreement of as much as 2 degrees in one or more components occurred in 
It cases, one degree in 59 cases, two degrees in 71 cases, 3 degrees in 49 cases, 
and 4 degrees in 7 cases. Twenty-one individuals were found with a tempera 
ment index which did not correspond exactly with any morphological index so 
far isolated, viz., 1-3-7, 1-6-4, etc. Such out-of-bound temperaments are said 
to mark psychopathic patients; indeed the author states that 16 of the 21 were 
apparently hopelessly socially maladjusted. Each of the 200 cases was rated 
according to his apparent degree of adjustment to social and personal life and these 
adjustment groups are analyzed out according to temperament and morphology. 
Those predominantly of the third component (ectomorphs) do not adjust (fit 
into society) as readily as do those of the other components though they reach 
a higher level of life success. The cerebrotonics show the same difficulty and 
success that the ectomorphs do. 
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Tables of means, standard deviations, and correlations are presented for all 
the measures and estimates. These indicate that the positive relationship between 
the morphological components and their corresponding temperamental factors is 
+o0.79, +0.82, and +0.83 while among non-correspondents the range is from 

0.23 to —0.63. The author emphasizes the point that he did not start with 
the components; rather he accepted them as they grew out of the research. 

The final chapter deals with “some theoretical conclusions.” The question 
if the reliability of the ratings is dealt with at length and evidence is presented 
in the form of correlation tables showing how well both skilled and unskilled 
workers can do the ratings. The question of halo effect on ratings in general 
and on this procedure in particular is considered. Sections are devoted to “The 
qualifications of a constitutional psychologist,” “Constitutional analysis and psy 
choanalysis,” “Can the components be changed,” and “Is the constitutional approach 
fatalistic?” 

In appendices are provided the basic data for 200 cases, the Wisconsin scale 
of radicalism and conservatism, the Chicago scale of mental growth, and the 
intercorrelations among the 60 traits. 

The reviewer is greatly impressed with the amount of work and evidence 
presented. Not a single idea or possible check on facts or relationship occurred 
to him which the author has not tried or commented upon. With few exceptions 
there are no unwarranted sweeping statements which stand without due quali 
fications or skeptical query. 

Undoubtedly this presentation has far-reaching implications and great promise. 
And yet this reviewer remains unconvinced and skeptical. I have the feeling 
that I have just witnessed a masterly bit of legerdemain at the hands of a master 
magician. I know how many elements in the trick are done and how the 
general effect is gained—but it remains a trick. Or can it be that it was a 
veritable miracle that has come to pass? The author promises volume three 
I can only end this review as Dr. Burks ended her review of Volume One, “This 
volume evokes an attitude of suspended judgment, the promised third volume 
stimulates friendly anticipation.” ; 

Carney Lanots. 

Psychiatric Institute, Columbia University. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SociAL PsycHotocy. By E. S. Bogardus. (3rd ed.) New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1942. 


As the author suggests at the close of this volume, much could be said in favor 
of calling his subject-matter “psychological sociology” rather than “social psychol 
ogy.” It is not a fault so much as a characteristic of Bogardus’s writing that 
it is group-centered, not individual-centered. 

An introductory section of cight chapters deals with “behavior and personal 
ity.” In a considerable number of these the author seems uncomfortable and 
ill-at-ease. It is painfully apparent that he is not personally acquainted with 
contemporary research on motivation, learning, attitudes, and personality theory. 
Only in the chapter on “status and personality” does he write with assurance 
and convincingness. 

On the whole, I find the treatment of personality disappointing. Most of the 
discussion implicitly accepts the reality of types. Introversion and extraversion 
are at one time recognized as matters of degree: “Everyone seems to have 
inherited both sets of tendencies and under intersocial stimulation develops this 
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twofold nature unevenly” (9) But on other occasions they are considered 
types or even as forces. Most of the discussion is innocent of such concept 
as the normal curve and gradients of difference. 

While the sequence of chapters and choice of chapter headings are well worked 
out, the organization within each chapter frequently seems haphazard. Why, 
for instance, would a chapter on “directive behavior” discuss imagining, remem 
bering, reasoning, selecting, and learning in that order? A more logical sequenc 
might have been: selecting, learning, remembering, imagining, and reasoning 
The placement of some topics is erratic: outside of the chapter on “dynami 


behavior,” Allport’s “functional autonomy of motives” is found under “directiy 


behavior,” “acquisitiveness” under “attitudes and personality,” and a touch of 
Freudian theory of motivation under “configuration of personality.” 

Beyond this point Bogardus seems much more at home with his material 
und the results are more satisfactory. A series of chapters on leadership is well 
done, although again | find occasion to wonder why the admirable researches 
of Lewin and his students went unmentioned. Similarly, I miss in the treat 
ment of originality and intelligence any reference to the Iowa studies of environ 
ment and the IQ. 

The chapters on “interaction” and “discussion” are particularly well conceived 
and presented. By contrast, the chapter on “communication” has not a singk 
mention of semantics, an oversight so great as to appear intentional. Also in 
this section on “interaction and process” I like the treatment of “fashion” and 
“conflict,” the forrner in large part because Bogardus reports some original data 
and gives the problem some reality. 

The final section of ten chapters on “interaction and group life” considers groups 
crowds, assemblies, public opinion, morale, and related topics. While all of 
these subjects are competently treated, | wonder what connection the author sees 
between them and the introductory section on “behavior and personality.” Recent 
applications of dynamic psychology to propaganda and public opinion (e.g., Blanco 
White’s The new propaganda) show that there is an important relationship ber 
Bogardus gives no such suggestion. 

I hope I shall not be deemed guilty of academic name-calling if I say that this 
book sounds as if it had been written by a sociologist. The approach is group 
centered. Evidence cited is largely in the form of single incidents or appeals to 
common observation. Much concern with definition of unimportant terms is 
manifest. The whole chapter on “dynamic behavior” is taken up with defining 
terms such as hate, love, revenge, jealousy, pity, respect, admiration, etc. While 
such behavior patterns are unquestionably dynamic, they scem to receive a dispro 
portionate amount of space. As a contrast one might refer to Krout’s recent 
Introduction to social psychology, which is almost exclusively individual-centered, 
leans on experimental evidence (perhaps too heavily!), and reasons carefully by 
induction rather than by definition. 

As a teaching book I should think this might be very successful. Bogardus 
writes for the most part a simple, easily comprehended prose with frequent touches 
of humor and well-chosen quips. The social philosophy is a moderate liberalism 
Students using this volume should acquire some excellent ideas on a variety of 
topics. It is no doubt merely an illustration of 
deplore the fact that they will learn little of what I consider scientific social 


occupational egocentrism that 


psychology. 
Ross STAGNER 


Dartmouth College 
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PersONAL DocuMENTs IN PsycHoLoGcicaL Sclenci iy Gordon W 


New York: Social Science Research Council, 1942. Pp. xix+2to 


is the first systematic and analytical survey of the use of the personal docu 

_ defined by Allport as “any self-revealing record that, intentionally or unin 

ionally, vields information regarding the structure, dynamics and functioning of 

author’s mental life.” This critical study of first-person documents was not 

nfined to those reported by psychologists, and its conclusions are as applicable to 
ial science as to psychology. 


he striking contrast between the wide use of personal documents and the few 


stiempts at their critical appraisal suggests the central importance for the psycho 


logical and social sciences of this comprehensive survey of their value and 


1ethodology. The treatment of personal documents in this volume falls into three 
parts: (1) their use; (2) their forms—autobiographies, questionnaires and verbatim 
records, diaries and letters, and artistic and projective documents; and (3) their 
valuc 
Allport takes strong issue with those theorists “who damn the personal document 
with faint praise, saying that its sole merit lies in its capacity to yield hunches or to 
uggest hypotheses, or that the mental operations brought to bear upon the single 
ase are merely a matter of incomplete and inadequate statistical reasoning.” In 
demonstrating the positive scientific contribution of the personal document to the 
nderstanding, prediction, and control of human behavior he emphasizes the 
ignificance of the distinction between the two types of conceptualization—nomo 
hetic and idiographic—for the analysis of personal documents. The nomothetic 
wocedure—the derivation of generalizations by a comparison of a number of cases 
ind their later application to other cases assumed to be similar—is relevant in 
Allport’s judgment only to a very few aspects of concrete lives. This limitation 
upon the nomothetic procedure may be correct if generalizations are sought that 
pply to all human beings everywhere but certainly is not valid where the univers: 
; a cultural group. 
The chief original contribution of the critique is Allport’s analysis and defense 
if idiographic procedure, namely, familiarity as intimate as possible with a sing 
with significant total processes of the sort revealed in consecutive and com 
plete life documents.” Since the idiographic method gives the investigator access 
the unique patterning of personality, it supplements the nomothetic procedure 
which is limited to the generic aspects of behavior. Allport points out that the 
jue characteristics of a single life cannot be generalized to other cases and 
nakes a brilliant argument for the feasibility of laws for a single case which make 
ossible understanding, prediction, and control for that case alone. 
n his enthusiasm for the science of the single case Allport gives a_plausibk 
theoretical argument for the superiority of idiographic versus either nomothetic or 
tuarial prediction of the behavior of the individual. He grants, however, that 
final decision will be determined by research. 
lo the reviewer of this book there seems something sterile and perhaps futile in 
putation upon the rival claims of the idiographic, nomothetic, and actuarial 
thods of prediction. The time is close at hand when the dictinctive merit of 
ch method will be recognized and they will be employed in combination to 
their fullest value for understanding, predicting, and controlling behavior 


his critique, comprehensive in treatment, lively in style, and stimulating in its 


} 7 f 


nt of issues, is bound to have a profouns fect upor I future ¢« the us 
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of the personal document and the case-study method. It marks the close of th: 
epoch of the wide but rather uncritical employment of the personal document, 
ushered in by the publication of The Polish peasant in Europe and America, by 
W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki; it points the way to crucial research upon 
the nomothetic and the idiographic procedures in the analysis of the personal 


document. 
Ernest W. Burcess 


University of Chicago. 


MorivaTIon AND Visuat Factors. By Irving E. Bender, Henry A. Imus, John W 
M. Rothney, Camilla Kemple, and Mary R. England. Hanover, N. H:: 
Dartmouth College Publications, 1942. Pp. 369. 


Motivation and visual factors is a further report of the investigation, begun in 
1936, of the visual characteristics of the Dartmouth College Class of 1940. The 
preliminary report of this study,’ made in 1938, placed primary emphasis on the 
relationships between visual factors and reading. At that time the statistical 
analysis of the grouped data led to the conclusion that the relationships among 
visual defects, scholastic records, and reading ability were not close. The present 
book goes considerably beyond the early report and analyzes the significance of 
visual defects for the individual. 

The main body of the book consists of detailed case-study reports on twenty 
seniors. Five groups of seniors representative of different degrees and types of 
visual defects are included: (1) cases of refractive and aniscikonic errors, corrected; 
(2) cases of refractive and aniscikonic errors, refractive correction; (3) cases of 
refractive error, corrected or partially corrected; (4) cases with no correction needed; 
and (5) cases of motor anomalies. The case-study material was obtained by inter 
views, autobiographies, projective techniques (Murray's Thematic Apperception 
Test), behavior descriptions by members of the faculty, ratings by associates, 
objective tests of factual knowledge and psychological questionnaires. These data, 
added to the visual data furnished by the Dartmouth Eye Institute and to the data 
concerning scholastic standing, reading ability, intelligence level, etc., already avail 
able from the earlier study, made possible intensive studies of the relationship 
between visual defects and the motivational structure of the individual as a whole 
The general conclusion to which the authors are led is exactly what one would 
expect: The motivational pattern of the individual influences his adjustment to his 
visual condition but one cannot be certain of the extent to which the visual defect 
influences the motivational pattern. This conclusion docs not negate the importance 
of correcting visual defects which interfere with the comfort and visual efficiency 
of the individual, nor does it deny the role that severe visual handicaps may play 
in the character structure of an individual. The authors have little direct evidence 
on this last point since only two of their cases had even moderately severe defects 

The case-study approach was undertaken by the authors not for its therapeutic 
possibilities but in order to get maximum insight into the motivation of the students 
at the time of the investigation. The case studies, therefore, do not attempt a 
complete life history. Yet they clearly disclose the extent to which the character 
structure of the individual influences his reactions to his visual defect. One student, 
for example, selected for study because of refractive and aniseikonic errors, sought 
glasses which corrected the refractive errors but refused glasses which corrected 


‘ 


1 Imus, H. A., Rothnaev, J. W. M., & Bear, R. M. dan evaluation of visual factor 
reading. Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Publications, 1938. 
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the aniseikonic errors on the grounds that the latter were disfiguring to his appear 
nce and too expensive, anyway. His interest in having a refractive correction and 
his refusal of the aniscikonic correction were direct expressions of his general atti 


tude toward himself and his world. His childhood had been a turbulent one, 


punctuated by frequent family quarrels, severe sibling rivalry, constant financial 


worries. The lad grew up in an atmosphere of rejection and insecurity. In college 
he still felt insecure and was in mortal fear of being rejected by his classmates 
Good grades were less important to him than social activities and he threw morc 
energy into the round of fraternity life than into his studies. When it was found 
that he needed a visual correction his first reaction was to accept the correction and 
to look upon the glasses as a solution for his emotional problems. “He was pleased 
to accept any attention and advice from older people, readily enthusiastic about 
new ideas and especially amenable to any recommendation which might make lifc 
easicr for him.” He turned down the aniscikonic lenses, however, because he 
onsidered them disfiguring. He could not risk the possibility of further rejection 
by his classmates. Had his academic work been of greater significance to him, he 
might have accepted the aniseikonic lenses. In refusing the lenses he was acting 
in accord with his total personality structure and motivational pattern—he char 
acteristically sacrificed long-term goals for more immediate satisfactions. This was 
his way of adjusting to an insecure, unfriendly world. 

Another student, suffering from a defect which might have been expected to 
produce some discomfort, did not complain at all. He was a very hard-working 
individual, the son of immigrant hard-working parents. His philosophy of life 
was theirs—discipline, hard work, “get ahead.” He had been nurtured on hard 
work and self-denial. He recognized that his intelligence level was not high but 
was convinced that by dint of hard work he could get through college and “get 
ahead.” And by hard work he did get good grades. In his philosophy there was 
no possibility of “giving up.” It would never occur to him, therefore, to complain 
of his visual defect or to “hide behind” it. 

Motivation and visual factors is an important contribution to the psychology of 
individual differences and to the psychology of personality. In its emphasis on the 
fact that visual conditions cannot be considered apart from the motivational struc 
ture ot the individual subject, it serves as a warning to those psychologists and 
sducators who still seek to understand the role of any single symptom divorced 


from the personality structure of the individual as a whole 
Tuetma G. ALPER 


Wellesley College. 


Tus Tuerapy or tHe Nevuroses anp Psycnosrs, A Socio-Psycuo-Bio.ocicat 
ANaLysis AND Resyntuesis. By Samuel Henry Kraines. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Febiger, 1941. Pp. 512. $5.50. 


Starting from a general theory of mental disturbance, Kraines states that, as a 
result of the stresses and strains life imposes upon him, the individual “develops 
tension and learns to express by short-cut symbolic methods the multitudes of 
problems that disturb him.” There is no clear distinction between the reaction 
patterns of normal and those of neurotic persons to stress, just as there is no clear 
distinction between the two main classes of mental disturbances, neuroses and 
psychoses. “Psycho-neurotic persons are potentially ‘normal’ persons in whom the 
reaction to life is ill-advised, unheaithy and disturbing . . . these symptoms differ 
from normal personality reactions not so much in quality as in degree and intensity 
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of response. nd “The personality pattern may thus be phrased in the formula 


inherited constitution molded by environment (especially in childhood) under th 
influence of stress at a given time and in a given setting.” Kraines sees no use in 
the assumption of types of diseases and proposes to describe mental disturbance only 
in terms of its individual pattern. In all disturbances he distinguishes two types of 
symptoms: tension and symbolism. Tension, again, may be general or emotional, 
expressing itself in irritability, egocentricity, anxiety states, ctc., or focal, showing 
itself in the disturbed activity of the autonomic nervous system and related systems 
In symbolic disturbances the symptom unconsciously presents a symbol of th 
underlying disturbing emotions. Among the main synibolic symptoms Krain« 
enumerates over-sensitivity, repression and its subdivision, dynamic forgetting 


attacking or criticizing others, withdrawal, conversion, rationalization (“It appears 


that the human machine needs to maintain its pride”), projection, identification 
phantasy formation, ambivalence, regression, irradiation (the spreading of emo 
tional attitudes from original to related objects), and fixation. 

Sex is an important factor in maladjustment, but not the most important onc 
Disturbances arise from the social blocking of this drive. Kraines apparently doe: 
not believe that sexual feelings occur early in childhood. However, he tends to 
take a number of neurotic disturbances back to the way in which sex was dealt 
with in the early childhood of the patient. 

The therapy of these disturbances consists in “(1) removing excessive strains, 
(2) eliminating immature and unhealthy personality traits, and (3) substituting 
mature and healthful reaction patterns with which to mect future stresses.” Not 
the symptom but the cause of any disturbance is to be studied. In order to accon 
plish this, personality should be investigated from the physical, social, and psycho 
logical points of view. Analysis is to be followed by a socio-psycho-biologica! 
resynthesis. “As one analyses the causes, one provides for the therapy of th 
physical ‘dis-ease,’ advises on the treatment of social problems, and outlines 
procedure for the restraining of the attitudes of the patient.” 

The therapeutic technic suggested by Kraines is described as (1) conscious atten 
tion to specific unhygienic details; (2) the removing of the emotional tone attached 
to certain memories, by discussing them; (3) the retraining of the patient in suc! 
a way that he will act in a “hygienic, efficient, and non-symptom forming, manner” 
to the stresses of life. This is done by discussion, and if necessary by free-associatior 
and dream analysis, methods which, under some circumstances, are to be supple 
nented by suggestion, hypnosis, and drug-medication. After describing character 
istic attitudes of the neurotic, Kraines discusses the mobilization and the release of 
energy on a wholesome basis, which he regards as one of the central tasks of 
therapy. 

An account of typical psychoneurotic symptoms, a description of psychoses and 
other psychopathic states, and finally a critical summary of psychoanalysis and 
related schools conclude the book. 

Kraines’ approach might be termed an eclectic “Psychiatry of common sense.” 
There certainly exists a need for a critical reorganization of the incongruous texture 
of present dynamic and psychotherapeutic theories in terms of an unbiased realism 
This means, first of all, a reconsideration in terms of a penetrating and compre 
hensive study of personality, normal as well as disturbed, and a revision of the 
guiding concepts and principles in the light of these experiences. If such an 
endeavor could be regarded as the optimal possibility of “common sense”—the much 
abused and much confused term cannot be avoided—it must be said regretfully 
that Kraines’ book does not realize this possibility, marked as it is by the short 
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ings of a philosophy which derives from the premise that things, after all, are 
10 omplicated 
Kraines’ stand on the more general tencts of modern psychiatry and mental 
rygiene, as well as their illustration in numerous case studies, should be com 
mended. These virtues, however, are of a very general nature only. In spite of 
them it cannot be denied that the variation and specification of problems are some 
what scant for a book of such a length, and the quality of explanatory principles 
und therapeutic suggestions is too plain for the complexity, intricacy, and depth of 
the human personality. A point could casily be made as to the insuflicient com 
prehension of concepts, and of the phenomena for which they stand, such as 
dreams, identification, projection, sadism, masochism, frigidity, and many others 
Unity, so badly lacking in present psychological thinking, cannot be accomplished 
by casually fitting such concepts into an eclectic frame of reference irrespective of 
their individual implications and of the specific positions that they hold in the 
system from which they are derived. 

The psychology proposed in Kraines’ book, above all, does not seem capable of 


explaining the nature and genesis of conflict in general. The sparse data in all 


the case studies reported leave it altogether an unsolved puzzle as to why some 
people under a fairly common kind of stress develop neurotic symptoms, while 
others develop entirely different ones, and a third group none at all 

Kraines’ endeavor to give a genuinely psychological appraisal of the study and 
therapy of mental disturbances should be applauded, notwithstanding his assertion 
that there is really no difference between psychological and physiological symptoms 
However, judging the book as a whole, the way in which the “socio-psychological’ 
aspects have been coordinated with the “biological” ones is still highly characteristi: 
of the pervasive peculiarity of medical, 7.c., strictly physiological, thinking. 

Freperick Wyatt 


Harvard University 


\s Witttam James Sat. Selected and edited by Elizabeth Perkins Aldrich. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1942. Pp. 242 


raken together, these pungent quotations (over five hundred of them) provide 

sparkling outline of James’s spacious thought Taken separately, they offer 
morsels of wisdom for rumination. They make a better bedside reader than the 
Maxims of La Rochefoucauld (which in some respects they resemble), for unlik 
the latter they are completely devoid of the bitter and sardonic strain. The effect 
of W]’s personality is invariably friendly. 

But genial and optimistic though his sayings are, they are neither picties nor 
platitudes, for they stem from a life seasoned with pain 

All intellectual work is the same—the artist feeds the public on his own blecding insick 

I take it that no man is educated who has never dallicd with the thought of suicide 

Happiness, I have lately discovered, is no positive fecling but a negative condition of 
freedom from a number of restrictive sensations of which our organism usually seems to 
be the seat When they are wiped out, the clearne ind cleanness of the contrast j 


IPpiNness 


James had genius not only in communication, but likewise in observing the 
process of communication, With equal friendliness and insight he describes the 
mversation of the thick-witted and the sharp-witted 


I've been meeting minds so earnest and helpless that it takes them half an hour to get 


trom one idea to its immediately adjacent neighbor, and that with infinit reaking and 
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groaning. And when they've got to the next idea, they lie down on it with their whole 
weight and can get no farther, like a cow on a door mat, so that you can get neither ip 
nor out with them. Still, glibness is not all. Weight is something, even cow-weight. 
When two minds of a high order, interested in kindred subjects, come together, their 
conversation is chiefly remarkable for the summariness of its allusions and the rapidity of 
its transitions. Before one of them is half through a sentence the other knows his meaning 
and replies. Such genial play with such massive materials, such an easy flashing of light 
over far perspectives, such careless indifference to the dust and apparatus that ordinarily 
surround the subject and seem to pertain to its essence, make these conversations seem 
true feasts for gods to a listener who is educated enough to follow them at all. His mental 
lungs breathe more deeply, in an atmosphere more broad and vast than is their wont. 


Certain features of James’s style may be conveniently studied with the aid of 
these excerpts. One observes, for example, how the pungency of his effects derives 
in large part from the lively kinaesthesis in his metaphors. He sees the broad sky 
and sea as “whanging with the mellow light.” The American climate he experi- 
ences as “transparent, passionate, impulsive and headlong”; while European weather 
is “stagnant and immovable. It is as if it got stuck, and needed a kick to start it.” 
Reporting an unaccustomed holiday with his wife, he remarked that he felt like a 
barrel without hoops. 

Style interested him. “I don’t see,” he remarks, “how an epigram, being a pure 
bolt from the blue, with no introduction or cue, ever gets itself writ.” In another 
connection, impatient with writing and lecturing, he complains, “Language is the 
most imperfect and expensive means yet discovered for communicating thought.” 

Surprisingly rich are his observations on national character. The two dozen 
quotations here reprinted are a reproach to social psychologists who have thus far 
neglected the fields of comparative national traits. The coming of psychological 
warfare has revealed our backwardness. Of war and peace James has a great deal 
to say. Much of his advice is now particularly timely. 

The course of history is nothing but the story of men's struggles from generation to 
generation to find the more and more inclusive order. Invent some manner of realizing 
your own ideals which will also satisfy the alien demand—that and that only is the path 
of peace! 


The compiler has selected her passages with skill, both for their depth and for 
their beauty. She has grouped them helpfully into short, atttactive chapters, and 
has documented them so unobtrusively that the reader who does not wish to be 
bothered with sources does not realize that they are in fact clearly indicated to the 
interested eye. 

The collection has didactic and historical merit, but I cannot help thinking also 
of its incidental value in solving the problem of gifts. It supplies an answer to one 
of life’s minor perplexities—what appropriate present can one psychologist give to 
another, to his lay friends, or to himself? 

Gorvon W. ALLport. 


Harvard University. 


Revicion In Itiness AND Heattn. By Carroll A. Wise. New York: Harper, 1942. 
Pp. xiv-+279. 


Clinical psychologists are seemingly more aware than ever before of the large 
extent to which religious implications qualify psychological disturbances that 
involve personality conflicts. In acknowledging this fact Dr. Wise shows that the 
ubiquity of religious qualifications of growth and disease is more than a matter of 
cultural preoccupations and indeed stems from the essential nature of religious 
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functioning. The dynamic balance of the total organism and its environing matrix 
amounts to an equation between the integration of personality and the integration 
of those symbols which give personality its meaning and destiny. If the former 
integration is faulty or the symbols are inadequate, or both, personal life is dis 
turbed and the crux of the disturbance is religious in character. This formulation 
loses its air of quaintness for the secularized psychologist as soon as he understands 
that Dr. Wise is one of few investigators of religious psychology to avoid embracing 
its traditional vice: that of over-intellectualization. 

The operations of religious adjustment are presented in a thoroughly functional 
manner, and the symbolical value of the content of religious principles is clearly 
portrayed in terms of the dynamics of personality growth. Indeed, the total process 
of achieving a mature integration is the way of religious development for the 


individual, quite apart from his interpretations or misinterpretations of the inst 
tutionalized content of his religious training. Presented in this light, religion and 
its appurtenances become far more than rationalizing opiates or schemes of ethical 


conduct—the sole possibilities admitted by many social scientists. This observation, 


to be sure, in no way absolves religious institutions of the harmful effects of 
repressiveness, conservatism, dogmatism, and mere traditionalism. A way is 
opened, however, for the cooperation of the enlightened cleric with the spiritually 
appreciative clinician. 

Dr. Wise’s demonstration takes its departure from a presentation of the holistic 
view of personality growth, beginning with its biological grounding. It culminates 
in a telling analysis of the disintegrative effects of egocentricity under a competitive 
social order which, too frequently abetted by competitive religious establishments, 
frustrates maturity by putting a premium on individualistic infantilism. The 
penalty is constantly paid not only by the failure of collective enterprises but by 
the luckless individual who cannot integrate the poles of his conflict. The values 
of religion in forwarding the abundant life, when permitted to harmonize with 
progressive personal development, absolutely demand the full socialization of the 
ego and a radical rearrangement of the social order. If clergymen can see their 
abstract suspicions thus confirmed in the needs of their communicants, there is some 
hope for the church, 

Of value to such readers are the numerous warnings about the necessity of 
utilizing religious symbols always in relation to the individual readinesses of 
personal dynamics, as are likewise the cautions that clinical psychology can never 
be the successor to religious ministration. Apart from these clear values, it could 
be wished that the author had been more forceful with concrete applications in the 
area of specific doctrines of his somewhat abstractly expressed principle of the 
symbolical versus the veridical comprehension of religious insights. Moreover, the 
exclusively Protestant slanting of the entire work is unfortunate, considering that 
the formalisms of ritualistic religion, however dead at their first acceptance, consti 
tute an important foundation conducive to the introduction of living values. The 
clinical psychologist can make use of such a foundation, whereas too often his 
Protestant clients present a blank wall by reason of their complete innocence of 
anything that remotely resembles religious education. 

The book, while crowded with valid observations and useful insights, is written 
in such a manner as to suggest a dead-level monotony of oresentation. The 
material would benefit from being completely resystematized, and the use of 
devices of emphasis would do much to relieve its somewhat stodgy style. 

Howarp Davis Spoert 


American International College. 
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PsycHoraMA: A Mentat OutLook anp Anatysis. By A. A. Roback. Cambridge 
Sci-Art Publishers. Pp. 365 


Dr. Roback has coined the word “psychorama”™ for a book which describes “the 
particular mental processes or sequences which relate historical events to one 
another, with a view to forecasting the future in the light of human motives,’ 
The word denotes “a world seen in psychological light at any given period.” The 
book is, therefore, a cross-section of the contemporary scene as it delineates itself 
through the “psychoscope” which the author focuses upon events. 

These events are highly diversified. They range from a discussion of Jung’s 
characterization of Hitler through personalized profiles and miniatures of Geiger 
and Saudek to a section of Grins and Groans. It is a medley strung out in 56 
chapters. If the reader accepts the validity of a psychoramic viewpoint, all events 
may be considered as the fruits of human motives. Their significance is best 
measured by the predictive quality that inheres in them, and their selectivity 
becomes a matter of immediacy and availability. Viewed in this light, Psychorama 
is replete with pithy and shrewd comments done in the suave and lucid style that 
has come to be associated with Dr. Roback’s writings. 

One who does not readily accept the psychoramic orieniation will find many 
provocative and informing accounts of men and things that somehow have become 
marginal. Yet they serve to fill in gaps in one’s social outlook. The non-Jewish 
reader will be surprised to learn of the spacious dimensions of Yiddish literature. 
The sympathetic account of Dr. Robert Saudek will lend added emphasis to th 
need of reevaluating graphology as a diagnostic instrument. Lewinson and Zubin’s 
recent book, A series of scales for evaluating the dynamic aspects of handwriting 
reinforces Dr. Roback’s observations on Saudek’s contribution. And no psychologist 
should weary of reading about William McDougall. There is always a stampede 
to step into dead men’s shoes, especially when they have broken new trails. Too 
often the area mapped by the master is preempted by his disciples, and, in time, 
but few vestiges of the master’s work remain. In McDougall’s case, the unfavor 
able and malicious publicity given to his unfortunate encounter with confidence 
men has tended to becloud his reputation as a psychologist. Dr. Roback makes 
short shrift of this episode. 

No appeal to a psychological common denominator is needed to single out for 
commendation the author’s review of Freud’s Moses and monotheism. On the 
positive side, it supplies the requisite information about Freud’s preoccupation with 
the subject-matter treated, and at the same time maintains a pluralistic approach 
by which the reader is enabled to view the work from many cultural angles: the 
psychological, the Biblical, and the psychoanalytic. Finally, it is rounded out by 
references to other reviews so that few facets are neglected. 

On the negative side, it is gratifyingly free from the blemishes of narrow special 
ism exhibited by those who know more and more of their own field and less and 
less of collateral ones; who often speak slightingly of any work that does not fall 
within the scope of their specialty. It is also singularly free from the exaggerated 
praise bestowed upon Freud by awed laymen and revering disciples. For once, we 
have a portrait of Freud in his last years: an indomitable creative spirit, whose 
genius was so fluid and surging that it never congealed into a definitive outlook 
and never ceased thrusting for new outlets. 

Under the subheading, “Freud—centre of psychoanalytic drama,” Dr. Roback 
suggests that Freud’s contentions in Moses and monotheism are a projection of his 
major conflict. He refers to the role of Moses as the “potent primitive father who 
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ules with an tron hand but who is finally killed by his rebellious sons.” He finds 


a close parallel in the disaffection of Freud’s “intellectual offsyring (Jung, Adler, 
Stekel, Rank) each of whom, in turn, starts a defection against the master.” Thi 
speculation ts interesting as a sidelight on Freud. But, more particularly, it point 
up the author’s moving account of the imperative need of new social orientatio: 
towards the problems that plague modern civilization. In the all too brief intro 
duction, Dr. Roback pleads eloquently for a psychological reconstruction of society 

a society built on the understanding of the human drives that make for a harmon 
ious development of individual and communal demands. He maintains that a 
socialized psychological attitude will “enable one to foretell the inevitable by 
examining the inherent élan in human and in inhuman nature.” 

The doctrine of psychological rehabilitation is not new. What gives it timeliness 
is the unprecedented resort to the manipulation of psychological forces released 
under the stress of a ruthless competitive spirit. That these forces can be geared 
to the machinery of building a brave new world is the hope held out by many 
thinkers. But it cannot be achieved by merely enunciating a number of principles 
Principles are never self-active. They can function only through the spirit of men 
who have made these principles potent in their own lives. And that is a long and 
arduous task. For, in the process of bringing one’s instinct and drives into balance 
with social imperatives, there is the ever present danger of becoming infected with 
many unlovely prejudices, phobias, and unresolved conflicts. Freud, who has 
penetrated deeply into the remotest recesses of the human Psyche, has not succeeded 
in purging his own ego of many psychological handicaps. Jung dives into Hitler’s 
Unconscious and comes up muddy with Messianic mysticism and dehumanized 
objectivity. And so it goes. Our leaders must first be nurtured in an environment 
in which “every person is an end and not a means,” before they can undertake to 
indoctrinate others with the same philosophy. One step in this direction is th 


popularization of the psychoramic alignment of events. Psychorama has shown 


way 
Axusert J. Levine 


yn, New York 


Bevonp Psycuotocy. By Otto Rank. Philadelphia: Elizabeth Hauser, Agent (1711 
Fitzwater St.), 1941. Pp. 291. $3.00. 


This book is devoted to the expansion and proof of the thesis that collective 
ideologies “determine the behavior of the individual and the fate of people.” Bu 
just what Rank means by these ideologies is, for the reviewer, difficult to see. A 
conceived in this recent book, they cannot, according to Rank, be traced to an 
of the social, economic, or psychological forces. “In this sense the ‘beyond’ ind 
vidual psychology meant not, as I first thought, a resorting to collective ideologic 
as the subject of social psychology; it actually meant the irrational basis of human 
nature which lies beyond any psychology, individual or collective.” Rank reject 
the rationalization of the irrational by such means as psychology, psychoanalysis, 
or even the language we use. According to him such rationalization is a futil 
attempt to overcome the “fear of the life force,” which should rather be accepted 
Rank advocates “an irrational language with a new vocabulary,” and unfortunatel; 
succeeds in part. He propagandizes for the acceptance of the irrational “spon 
taneous life movements” which he sees endangered by rational science, as if science 
and life itself would be on the same plane of reality, opposing and magically 
destroying each other. Such a hypostasis of scientific methods and concepts leads 


to statements such as the following, “Determinism is a negation of life itself, 
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to talk about “two kinds of psychologics, the spontaneous and the deliberate, the 
irrational and the rational.” 

Throughceut the entire book psychoanalysis is criticized on account of its general 
orientation as a genetic and natural science. “Freud used an approach meant to 
explain human behavior reductively, that is, from the most primitive biological 
plane. But the history of mankind shows that human life is characterized by a 
denial of that very foundation, as exemplified by the primitive’s belief in spiritual 
immortality as against sexual mortality.” 

Rank’s emphasis on the irrational not as object of science but rather as method 
or type of approach and, in connection with such emphasis, the general vagueness 
of his presentation make it very difficult to report the content of the book. Many 
chapters are devoted to showing in detail the basic importance for the development 
of culture and society of “spiritual values” or “soulish motives,” as contrasted with 
social and biological needs. “Need of personal immortality,” “the irrational self, 
“belief in the soul” are samples of the terms most frequently used by Rank. Some 
chapters like the one on “Psychology and social change” show the brilliance and 
wide knowledge of the earlier, more empirical Rank, reminding us that Rank was 
one of the first to shift the emphasis of psychoanalytic therapy from the past of the 
patient to his present situation, and at the same time to be theoretically concerned 
with sociological implications. 

Beyond psychology can be recommended only for those who are ready to tolerate 
much ambiguity and metaphysics for the sake of some flashes of insight, some 
interesting illustrations and interpretations, the display of a broad background in 
the field of mythology, and an “oceanic feeling” (to use a term from Freud) which 
one often gets in reading this book. Beyond psychology is also interesting as a 
social-psychological document, being in essence a protest against any degradation 
of the human being to a “puppet” of the biological and social sciences, a type of 
protest which we may expect to hear more frequently in times of crisis and which 
at such times may perhaps be a seriously restricting factor in many aspects of 
scientific progress. 

Evst FrenkeL-Brunswik 

Institute of Child Welfare, 

University of California. 


Corrective TREATMENT FoR Unapyustep Cuitpren. By N. E. Shoobs and G 
Goldberg. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. viit240. $3.00. 


Among the modern books on abnormal psychology, Alfred Adler's Individual 
psychology is the only real social psychology, despite the fact that its title seems to 
contradict this claim. However, Adler’s title was selected to contradict Freud's 
psychoanalysis which, instead of considering personality as a unit in its relations to 
society, attempts to unravel analytically the inner motives of human nature accord 
ing to its most basic elements. In all his theories Adler looked upon the individual 
from the point of view of society and tried to solve his problem by rearranging the 
relations and attitudes in which each human being is bound into communal life 
with his fellow men. Adler was a master in the popular presentation of his social 
and psychotherapeutical ideas. However he never wrote a practical compendium 
of the pedagogical applications of his system with regard to its application to 
children for direct use in the hands of teachers. His book, Education of children, 
is more or less a series of pedagogical essays. 

The present book was written by two assistant principals of New York public 
schools who for many years were not only pupils of Dr. Adler but practiced his 
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‘deas in their activities. It constitutes a kind of handbook for the practical appli 
ation of Adler’s teaching for actual school use. It proves to be not only the best 
sentation of Individual Psychology—aside from the writings of their late master 
hut also the most valuable contribution to this type of psychology since Adler's 

death. 
In the first part, entitled “Principles and practice,” Shoobs gives a recapitulation 
the main contents of Adler’s entire theories in the educational field. It is an 


xcellent presentation of the principal theses of Individual Psychology, such as 


direction of aims, unity of personality, style of life, the role of carly memory, social 
nterest, inferiority feelings, family influence, and family constellation. The inne 
relationship and—as one might say—the psychological logic of these various theses 
ire shown, an especially important factor which Adler himself did not always make 
nerfectly clear. Introductions to the Adlerian interview method and other dire 
ns for practical application are given at the end of this first part and in the 
endix. 
second part, written by.George Goldberg, is a “Manual for teachers,” dis 
ng first in theory and then in twenty case studies the actual method of Indi 
vidual Psychology for the corrective treatment of maladjusted children. Goldberg 
reviews the most frequent types of the over-active, the leaning, pampered, or passive, 
and the run-away child. He also describes in case histories specific problems of the 
Adlerian point of view in dealing with unadjusted children. The book is remark 
able for its educational realism and soundness, which sets it apart from a vast 
stream of unimportant and valueless publications in this field. 
Ernst Harms 


New York City 


Marriace FoR Moperns,. By Henry A. Bowman. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. 
Pp. ix+493. Price $3.00. 


Expressly addressed to college students to aid them in their preparation for 
arriage, this book is the product of the author's seven years of experience in teach 
course to a total of some 1,200 college students, his experience as 


ing a “marriage 
: counselor on marriage preparation, and his experience in discussion groups with 
non-college youths. 

The notion of “adjustment” is described as the “essence of marriage” and is 

ywedly the author’s “springboard” for his discussion of such topics as the follow 
ing, all of which are chapter headings: the reasons for marriage, the permanently 
immarried, marriage versus a career, choosing a mate, inixed marriage, courtship 
and engagement, wedding and honeymoon, getting along with people, factors 
ontributing to success or failure in marriage, sex in marriage, the use of money 
ind leisure time, reproduction, childlessness and family planning, and divorce 
There are also an introductory chapter entitled “A point of departure” and an 
Epilogue” in which more is said of mutual adjustment. 

Thumping with the required weight on the “springboard” of “adjustment” one 
might expect some slight lift, but instead one is forced to wade through a quagmire 
of afirmations of the obvious, classifications of the A- non-A variety, mixed, canned, 
ind stewed metaphors, and, most troublesome of all, the author’s insidious tangle 
f implicit “oughts” with “sound” thoughts on the scientific method. 

it isn’t that the author is unfamiliar with the hazards of generalizing in this field 
r the relativity of norms, values, marriage patterns, and sex mores in general. 
yuite the contrary. And it isn’t that the reviewer is unmindful of the practical 
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necessity for the counselor to raufy the contemporary conventions when som: 
troubled spirit asks him what to do in such and such a circumstance. It is simply 
that it is unsettling to hear echoes of Poincaré in one paragraph and of Emily Post 
in the next 

This confusion of the normative and the objective frame of reference, perhaps 
intrinsic to the work-a-day problems of the counselor, clinician, and applied 


psychologist, cannot be brushed aside cavalierly. People have difficulties sometimes 


prompted by incompatible attitudes, by inept assimilation of self to culture patterns, 
or by stresses within the patterns of the culture itself due to emphasis on conflicting 
values or inadequacies of prescribed means-ends schema. (All this Mr. Bowman 
knows and says in his own way.) And people who have such difficulties often 
want advice. Just at this point the dilemma between the normative and the 
objective becomes acute, and the counselor seems, willy-nilly, obliged to speak from 
his frame of preference—however much he attempts to disguise his value-judgments 
in the linguistic trappings of “Science.” 

Mr. Bowman earnestly wants adolescents to be mutually adjusted to the mates 
they select. It is hoped that no one will challenge this as a “good.” However, the 
reviewer scriously questions the efficiency of Mr. Bowman's discreet book and 
suspects that it will be found dull by the college students for whom it was written 

There is a glossary of miscellaneous words and a five-page list of references 
Despite the interspersal of numerous subheadings throughout its chapters, the book 
is not very well organized. 

JoHN ARSENIAN 


Harvard University 


Cump Psycnotocy. (3rd ed.) By John J. B. Morgan. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1942. Pp. xviii +588. 


In this new and thoroughly revised edition of his well-known book, Morgan has 
drawn heavily upon the experimental literature. The result is a well-documented 
and workmanlike presentation of research findings on a wide variety of topics. 

Apart from a grouping of the material under the conventional chapter heads of 
perception, language, social behavior, and so on, with further subgrouping into 
chapter divisions, the organization does not seem to have followed a preconceived 
plan. There is a large amount of factual data—factual in the sense that the par 
ticular investigation cited yielded the results described—and there is also some 
account of methods and theories. But for the most part these are kept so rigidly 
separated from each other that only a very agile-minded student will be able to 
evaluate results in terms of the adequacy of the methods by which they were 
obtained or to integrate fact and theory. The book is a goid mine for the con 
structor of “objective” examinations, but I question that it will create in the average 
student much in the way of a real understanding of the fundamental significance 
of the study of child development for the broader field of psychology as a whole 

Unquestionably the best sections of the book are those dealing with emotional 
behavior and mental hygiene. Here the author’s specialized interest and experi 
ence have enabled him to show the practical implications of the experiments he 
describes in such a way that the student can see and understand their purpose. 
Several series of line drawings, reminiscent of the ever-popular comic strip, illustrate 
and enliven this part of the text. 

Frorence L. GoopenoucH 


University of Minnesota 
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of Dryden Press Handbooks which seek to compress 

h held the essence of introductory psychology, sociology 

seem to be superior t r mparable Longmans-Green 

still doubt, however, the extent which students will use them 

y do. Such writing is necessarily bare and skeletonized that it 

reading. Many ideas are just hinted at 1d verbal rather than 
finitions must be employed 

has taken a careful “middle of the road” position on most questions 


book should b eptabl to n ( gists, regardless of th text 


employe d 


It is disappointing that the author, in common with so many other sociologists, 
is apparently innocent of any contact with the contributions of psychologists to his 
field. All of the references in the unit on “social psychology” are by sociologists, 
as are those relating to personality. Without implying that the writings of 
ychologists in these areas are superior, one can suggest that students might bh 
nformed that the writings exist 
Ross STAGNER 


Dartmouth College. 
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